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IIE Liberal party has been smitten hip and thigh from Dan to 
Beersheba. The result yesterday afternoon, after the return 
for the City and for Westminster had become known, but before 
the result of the other metropolitan elections of Thursday was 
declared, was that the Liberals had gained 26 seats and the Con- 
servatives 65, showing a net gain for the Conservatives of 39 
seats, making 78 on a division. As the Liberal majority 
was about 64 at the time of the Dissolution, this more than 
obliterates it, leaving a majority of some 14 votes for the Con- 
servatives. ‘There are still more than 220 elections to be made 
known, and amongst them we shall have many losses, so that we 
may be quite sure the Conservatives will have at least a working 
majority of 40—more probably 50—when the fight is over. 
There can be no question but that this is a mighty victory. Yet 
it is one gained without a policy, nay, in the boast of having no 
policy, and therefore without either the inconveniences or the 
still greater advantages of a framework of: principle. The new 
Government must belong to the order of Invertebrata, or at 
most to the Ascidians, where the first germ only of a backbone 
is to be discerned. 





The causes of this extraordinary reaction are many, but they 
are not very far to seek. The country, in the first place, is 
weary of the Gladstone Government, not because of anything it 
has done, so much as from an indefinite desire for change, which 
the Dissolution has enabled it to gratify to the full. ‘Then the 
Ballot has released a vast quantity of non-political impulse, and 
especially of religious impulse, which, without the security of 
secrecy, would have been ashamed to avow itself. Then one 
class has been so irritated by the Education Act as to abstain 
from voting, or even to oppose, while the only “harassed” interest, 
that of the publicans, has displayed an unexpected and tremen- 
dous strength. The failures of the Government in Foreign 
policy, the delayed termination of the Ashantee War, and 
the Alabama arbitration greatly annoyed the political classes 
whose feelings soon filter down. And finally, there has been a 
great deal of true ‘ reaction,’”—that is, of desire to check the 
pace at which the Government desired to proceed, to ‘ rest and be 
thankful,’ and let things alone for a time, and see how they will 
go under new hands, Nobody wants any measure repealed, but 
4 great many people want to prevent anything else being 
attempted, and they have voted Tory. 





We must add to all these causes one other, the almost entire 
failure of Mr, Gladstone's expedient for regaining popularity. 
The people did not understand and did not like a Budget being 
submitted to a plebiseitum, and persistently affirmed that Mr. 
Gladstone meant to take taxes off the rich and put them on the 
poor. Owing to the excessive and injudicious speed with which 
the elections were forced on there was no time to correct this, no 
time to perfect organisations, no time for the appearance of new 
men. ‘The Tory party, being undivided and having no ery but 
the Constitution, scarcely felt this ; but the Liberals, who were ina 
chronic state not so much of quarrel, as of controversy among 
tliemselves, felt it bitterly, and were beaten in many places from 
sheer inability to unite in time on the right candidates, This was 





especially the case in the medium boroughs, where, moreover, the 
caprice of men just relieved from the pressure of social, proprie- 
tary, or other influences made itself most keenly felt. 


The most tremendous of the Tory victories is that at West- 
minster, where the two Tory candidates, Mr. W. H. Smith and 
Sir Charles Russell, have been returned, the former by a vote 
close upon two to one, and that over a candidate supported by the 
whole strength of the Licensed Victuallers, and of the religious 
philanthropists, as well as of the Liberal party in general,—Sir 
Fowell Buxton. The return is as follows :— 


Whe, W. Th. BR LE) cnnescicasccccenscsesescsvecsiennsccens OTT 
Bho, Bene (0). ccccnsee crcccscesccnvevcssconscsscsonesseces ©6881 


Sie T. FF. Berrbom Cis.) .ccsces-cosoceosonsceesocosconsseccesoesse 4,749 
General Codrington (L.) .......cecseseeee weaenleini obenies soos 3,435 


Now, on the last occasion, Mr. W. IH. Smith polled only 7,648 
votes, which is much fewer than Sir Charles Russell has polled 
on this occasion, while Captain Grosvenor polled 6,554 votes, 
nearly two thousand more than Sir Fowell Buxton polls now. 
This is Conservative reaction with a vengeance. Its violence is, 
no doubt, due more to political reaction in Mayfair and what is 
ordinarily called “ society” than to any such change among the 
middle-class proper. In places like Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, there is no perceptible change. And though 
the reaction is discernible in patches all over the country, there 
is nothing like the intensity of the change in Westminster to be 
seen elsewhere. 


We have lost three seats in the City, and though Mr. Goschen’s 
seat is saved, he is fifteen hundred behind the lowest of the Con- 
servatives. The City has for a long time been the stronghold of 
Liberalism, and it put Mr. Goschen at the head of the poll in 
1868. To the fourth seatat a general election, when the minority 
principle comes into force, we could never lay any claim, but the 
loss of two out of three seats is a heavy blow. The wealth of the 
City clearly refuses its confidence to the finance of Mr, Gladstone, 

We have lost a seat in Chelsea also, though Sir Charles Dilke, 
having modified his Republicanism into an assertion of his right 
to inquire into the Civil List, has been returned at the head of 
the poll. Mr. Gordon, however, the ‘Tory, comes in second, Sir 
H. Hoare third, losing the seat, and Mr. Kiell nowhere. Ie was, 
in fact, only the candidate of the Evangelicals, Dissenting and 
other, of Chelsea, and apparently did not receive, as was at one 
time expected, the split vote of the ‘Tory electors. People who like 
frightening themselves may compare the ease with which Sir C, 
Dilke keeps his seat with the difliculty a man like Mr, Goschen 
has experienced, In the Tower Hamlets, the Tory, Mr. R. 
Ritchie, heads the poll (9,371), and though Mr, Samuda follows 
him (5,390), still Mr. Ayrton is fourth, with only 5,202 votes, a 
great but unlamented loss to the House of Commons. In 
Southwark, the Liberal, Mr. Locke, is still first (5,901), but 
Colonel Beresford is second (5,710), and Mr, Odger left out, 
third, with only 3,496 votes, 2,200 below the Tory. Clearly, 
the workmen have not yet taken steadily to elect each other, 
though in Stafford and Morpeth their Members, Mr. Macdonald 
and Mr. Burt, are elected by strong majorities. 

A telegram from Sir Garnet Wolseley announces that the 
Ashantee war is nearly over. With a gallantry of the old Indian 
kind, the Commander-in-Chief, finding his march impeded by the 
running away of his native carriers—who ran away, we believe, be- 
cause, being still legally slaves, their masters took their wages, and 
they found constant prodding unpleasant —pushed on with 1,100 
men of the Rifle Brigade, seamen, and marines, till he arrived within 
a day’s march of Coomassie. [ere he received a messenger from 
the King, who was sent back, after which the King released all 
white men, made “a full submission,” accepted all the British 
terms, and promised an “indemnity” of £200,000, ‘The 
“terms” are not yet known, but if they include the occupation 
of Coomassie till the indemnity is paid, a strict definition of our 
boundary, and the right of an envoy to remain at Coomassie, 
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they will satisfy the British voters, who in their utter ignorance | favour, but it is evident that one grand cause « 
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cannot be made to see that a cowardly people may be the best 
revenue-paying people in the world. All the troops in Europe 
could not make Bengalees fight, yet they sustain the Indian 


Empire. aa 

The news from India seems to us, as we have explained else- 
where, most disastrous—amounjs, indeed, to an acknowledgment 
that the famine is upon us a month too soon; that the e:rriage 
arrangements have broken down; and that the cruel and unjust 
labour-test must be instantly abandoned. If not, the India 
Council may be responsible for a massacre. Nothing can 


now famine, actual death, among the labouring 


prevent 
Temple mentions that they are hurrying to the relief works, 
except the distribution of food among the villages. For the food 
there is no fear; Lord Northbrook has got that; but for trans- 
port there is every fear, and but one hope—that grain will be 
carried in the ancient way to the villages, in earthern jars on 
men’s heads or slung on poles. Note that Sir R. Temple is 
making a gallant and perfectly hopeless attempt to save the cattle 
by importing fodder from the North. Fodder takes too much 
room, and hay presses are unknown. Note also that he reports 


‘all markets to have ceased.” The muhajuns, or grain dealers, 


have not the capital for the crisis, and the policy of not interfering | 
> }and Mr, Jacob 


with them has failed. 


We regret deeply to sce that the Viceroy has called for sub- 


SPECTATOR. 


scriptions, and that subscriptions are shortly to be raised in | 


England. Any expression of sympathy with the people may be 
grateful to them, as that of the Queen was, but contemptible 


trifling of this sort is only worthy of the old school of Indians, | 


The catastrophe needs millions, and there is every reason to 


up toa certain point, having been very complete. All we fear 
is that Lord Northbrook, looking to India rather than Bengal, 
which has fed India with money for a hundred years, may guard his 
treasury too carefully. Note, Members of Parliament, that the 
passage in Mr, Faweett’s recent speech, which excited the 
strongest enthusiasm, was his reference to the famine, the only 
one nade during the election. 


Mr. Disracli must be already sketching out his Cabinet, by far 
the most serious of his early difficulties. With the Peers he has 
no trouble, for we cannot think that with a real majority, 
and a separate office 
Salisbury will hold out to the last. The India Office 
wants a master who can cope with this new horror, and he, 
while strong enough to do it, is strong enough also to bear 
the obloquy the impending failure will entail. Lord Cairns 
will, of course, be Lord Chancellor; Lord Derby 
Secretary; and if his health will permit it, Lord Carnarvon 
Seerctary for the Colonies, The Cabinet is sure to have a duke 


Foreign 


which he can exactly fill, even Lord | te : ‘te ; 
| economist and a barrister, though not now a practising barrister, 


| 
} 
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| have a reform of the land laws. 


of his success 
was the Ballot. The caucus screw would not work, and tho 
majority of the electors being proud of their Member, and weary 
to death of the malignant attacks on him, sent him to the head 
of the poll. The return is one of the few proofs offered by theze 
elections that a man may have a mind of his own without alien. 
ating his constituents. 


Sheffield has again returned Mr. Roebuck as an independent 
candidate at the head of the poll, and given Mr. Mundella only 
the second place. Mr, Chainberlain is defeated. We regret this, as 
there are discernible in Mr. Chamberlain the elements of ay 
able politician, which only Parliament could sun into ripeness, 


classes, and probably among the higher classes, for Sir IR. | A Radical candidate for Parliament is apt to make higher and 


higher bids, as time goes on without his getting th. Pian“. ‘iti. 
eal weight which a seat in Parliament gives. Mr. Chamberlain's 
clever though punning ery, ‘“‘ Free Church, free schools, free 
land, and free labour,” will lead him a good way, unless he soon 


| gets into the arena of true political deliberation, where “ cries” 


are burdens instead of aids. 








Leels and Manchester have both shown the influence of the 
Conservative wave,—Manchester certainly at least, Leeds less 
certainly. In Manchester the two Conservatives, Mr. Birley and 
Mr. Callender, head the poll, Sir T. Bazley following pretty close, 
right, the women’s suffrage candidate, remiin- 
ing about twice as much in the rear; but in Leeds Alderman 
Carter, the working-men’s candidate and Secularist, is at the 
head of the poll, the two Conservatives following him at 
some interval, and Mr. Baines, the editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
and the member for Leeds for fifteen years back, being 
defeated. It is clear that in this case many of the working-imen. 
and perhaps of the Secularist party not working-men, instead of 


believe that the millions are ready, the financial arrangements, | Voting for Mr. Baines, split their votes with Dr. Lees, the Home- 


Ruler, who polled about half as many votes as Mr. Baines. Me. 
Baines, though a Dissenter, has been wisely moderate, and has 
rather supported than hindered Mr, Forster’s education policy. The 
Leeds Liberals have done very ill to desert him, as have some of 
the Oldham Liberals in turning Conservative, and so defeating 
their old and able member, Mr. Hibbert. 


The borough of Cambridge is apparently determined not to 
Both its Liberal memb-rs have 
distinguished themselves by very able speeches and publications 
on land tenure and its reform, and both have been exchanged 


for Conservatives. Mr. William Fowler, a first-rate political 


| —being, indeed, a partner in the firm of Alexander and Co.,— 
z ’ 


has devoted a great deal of time and acumen to the various feasi- 
ble reforms of our land laws, and has made very able speeches on 
the subject in the House. Sir R. R. Torrens has studied espe- 


| cially the Australian and other colonial land systems, and always 


or two, and the Privy Seal and the Postmaster-Generalship may | 


content them, though we do not know the Duke who will be 
quite happy in ruling Mr, Scudamore, In any ease, Mr. Disraeli 
can have no trouble in a House where he has a clear majority, 
even when revolutions have to be endorsed, and will really be 


troubled only in the Commons. There he has less strength, though | 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy is ready for the Home Department, Sir Sey- 


mour Fitzgerald or Mr. Plunket for Ireland, Mr. Ward Hunt for 


‘Trade, and possibly Mr, Selater-Booth for the Exchequer. Mr. 
W. IL. Smith ought, as we have said elsewhere, to control Educa- 
tion, but the two most important offices, the Navy and the War 
Office, still remain unfilled, The Navy seldom passes out of the Com- 


mons, and there is so much finance work to be done just now in | 


the War Office that the department can hardly be given to a 
Peer, Almost any arrangement that seems probable will leave 
too much of the burden of debate on Mr. Disraeli’s own 
shoulders ; but he has an opportunity of calling up new men into 
the smaller offices, and is just the man to use it. If he has a virtue, 
it is, as he said at Newport-Pagnell, a sympathy with intellect. 


The contest in Bradford has ended, as we expected, in the | 


victory of Mr, Forster, who is returned at the head of the 
poll by a crushing majority, 3,500 above his nearest Radi- 
ral opponent, Mr, Godwin, who only obtained 8,398 votes, 
while Mr, Forster had 11,945, or about 2,400 more than at the 
fast election. These 2,400 are probably Tories, but without them 
he is still far beyond the Radicals, Mr. Ripley, the second on 
the poll, being a man of most moderate opinions. Very late in 


takes an active part in the discussion of the proper machinery for 
simplifying the registration of titles. But they have been de- 
feated by Messrs. Marten and Smollett, both of them smart Tory 
specchifiers, but, as far as we know, nothing more. 

It is remarkable that the alarm caused by Sir Henry Havelock’s 
utter rout at Stroud, after Mr. Winterbotham’s death, was a 
false one. Both the Liberal candidates have been returned, and 
poor Mr. Dorington, who kept the seat for six weeks or so and 
seared us all so much, has lost the prize he held for so brief a 
period. Clearly the defeat a few weeks ago was an accident, due 
probably to the rough personalities of the election and the offence 
they may have involved. The defeat at Stroud was ominous, but 
not symptomatic of the defeat that was preparing for us along 
the whole line. 


Mr. Disraeli has made two speeches since our last issue, one at 
Aylesbury this day week, and one at Newport-Pagnell on Wed- 
nesday. Neither speech was specially remarkable except for one 
or two gratuitous inaccuracies, such as the assertion that he lett 
the Income-tax at 4d., when certainly Mr. Ward Hunt left it at 
6d., and at least one more disereditable blunder,—the sneer at Mr, 
Gladstone's piety, —the charge that in saying what Mr. Gladstone 
did of the ‘Tory draft of the Sumatra Treaty of 1868, he must 
have put “a strain on his conscience and candour,” of which he 


/must have been painfully conscious in saying his prayers the 


same night. But Mr. Disraeli was at great pains to show in 
both speeches that Mr. Gladstone, in maintaining that it was not 
right to take off the Income-tax without taking off some equal 
burden on general consumption, was really treating the income- 


the electioneering the tide began to turn heavily in Mr, Forster's tax not as an exceptional tax, but asa part of the general system 
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of taxation. In this Mr. Disraeli is of course perfectly accurate, | 
put then he forgets that, according to the most careful authorities, | 
even while the Income-tax remains, the poor bear only their fair 

share of the public burdens, and that if it was repealed without 

any repeal of an equivalent tax on general consumption, they would 

bear more than their share. Mr. Disraeli clearly means not to repeal | 
the Income-tax till he has relieved the burden of local taxation, | 
but when he can take it off, if he ever can, he will not scruple to 
do so without relieving the poorer taxpayers at the same time. 
We fear, at this rate, the Tories will soon alienate “ the residuum ” 
they have temporarily gained over. 


Mr. Gladstone made a speech at Woolwich on Saturday in his 
out-of-door and bad manner, and another at New Cross on Mon- 
day in his in-door and indefinitely superior style. The first has 
been rendered of little importance by circumstances, but he finally | 
disposed of the pains-and-penalties story by showing that no such 
writ exists, and that the threat of a writ of quo warranto, which 
was really made, was made three months ago, and never acted on. 
Mr. Liardet persists in declaring thatas he was prosecutor, he knows 
best, and in threatening the Premier with a ‘ reception” next 
time he comes to Greenwich, but as Mr. Gladstone had the 
highest advice, in particular Lord Selborne’s, and as Mr. Liardet 
had his chance of giving him the reception promised, and was 
soundly beaten at the polls, the matter may be left there safely. 
If a Premier cannot act on his Chancellor's advice on a matter of 
legal etiquette, and that Chancellor Lord Selborne, what is the 
use of lawyers or law either? Mr. Gladstone made some fun of 
Mr. Disraeli by quoting some lines about the banquet at Ayles- | 
bury being crowned by ‘‘ some thundering news from the Straits | 
of Malacea,” but they were not very funny, though the crowd | 
enjoyed them hugely. After all, if we had sold the freedom of | 
the Straits of Malacca, it would have been no jesting matter, and 
though we didn’t, it shou!d not have been jested on. Malacca is 
not the imaginary place Mr. Gladstone seems to think, any more 
than the narrow channel Mr. Disraeli appears to have imagined. 





If Mr. Andrew Johnstone is thrown out in South Essex, and 
he is the only Liberal with the feeblest chance of re-election, on 
account of his personal popularity, the county will have regained 
its old distinction of returning only Tories. Two of the great 
divisions went uncontested, in the third Mr. Perry Watlington 
cannot be saved, in Colchester Dr. Brewer was defeated, mainly 
because of an idea among little tradesmen that Mr. Gladstone 
was relieving the rich from taxation, while Maldon was sacrificed 
by the persistency of the workmen in adhering to a candidate 
whom the Liberals disliked and the Tories hated. Altogether the 
county may be considered gone, a curious result, when it is re- | 
membered that it was once the Puritan county, that it) 
is still full of Dissenters, and that its tenant - farmers 
being in the hands chiefly of small proprietors, are more 
anxious for tenant-right than almost any others in the kingdom. | 
It should be added,. however, that while Mr. Courtauld holds | 


aloof from politics, and Sir T. 8, Western is ill, and the Petre | 
family is Catholic, it contains extraordinarily few Liberals able to | 
fight an extremely difficult and expensive contest. The county | 


} 
will ultimately be rescued by tenant-farmer candidates. 








| 
The exclusion of Mr. Faweett at Brighton is perhaps the | 
greatest personal loss which the House of Commons has as yet | 
suffered. And it is little indeed to the credit of Brighton that he | 
should be, as he is, at the very bottom of the poll, more than 
twelve hundred votes behind the leading Conservative, Mr. Ash- | 
bury, who is chiefly known for his wealth, his yachts, and the | 
lime-light he exhibits from his yacht at night to the delighted 
Brightonians. Mr. Fawcett was the most truly independent 
member of the last Parliament. He never shrank from defend- 
ing unpopular economical principles when he thought them true, 
and expressed his not unfrequent difference from the Government 
with force, but without adopting the strategy of “the candid 
friend.” Though we thought him utterly wrong on the Irish 
University question and one or two others, and do not enter into 
his enthusiasm for women’s suffrage, we sincerely lament the ob- 
tuseness of the constituency which could piace such a man at the 
bottom of the poll. Mr, Disraeli has a good chance of realising | 
for himself the aspiration which he seems to have admired when 
it was expressed by Count Bismarck,—to get rid of the political 
influence of the Professors, Mr. Fawcett, however, is, like the | 
present Postmaster-General, a professor, and something more ; | 
unfortunately Brighton is not so keen to appreciate ability of | 
this kind as the University of Edinburgh. 


| Marshalate be ? 
‘sent up, and reign like a King, he may last out even a second term, 





The authors of the Limours murders, which we described a few 
weeks ago, appear to have been discovered. A rural postman 
was found hanging, with a paper beneath his feet explaining that 
the culprits were the Garde Champétre, supported by four or 
five peasants and an innkeeper. They have all been arrested, and 
it will, we suspect, be found as we suggested at the time, that the 
soul of the fraternity was the Garde Champétre, who could gain 
access anywhere and carry off property almost openly under pro- 
tection of his official character. He could not be prosecuted 
without the consent of the Council of State, and the people, who 
did not see his crimes, but only suspected them, were afraid if 
they killed or struck him of the fatal charge of “ resisting lawful 
authority.” That is what over-government comes to in France, 
and everywhere else. 





It is clear, from what Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, and Mr, 
Lowe have said in their election speeches, that Mr. Forster's 
colleagues were quite determined to insist on some alleviation of 
the Twenty-fifth Clause in the sense of Dissenting wishes, in case 
of their continuing in office—a prospect not now much worth con- 
sideration. Mr. Forster has declared his eagerness to consider, and 
his wish to accept, any such alleviation not inconsistent with the 
effective working of the compulsory system, but has avowed that 
hitherto he has been unable to find any such feasible modification, 
Mr. Lowe, however, in his address to the University of London on 
Tuesday, openly professed his comparative indifference to uni- 
versal compulsion obtained at the cost of this clause, and here we 
differ from him in toto, He would repeal the clause, he said, even at 
the risk of parents pleading in some cases, as a reason for not 
sending their children to school, that they could not pay the fees 
of the only school of which they approved, —namely, some denomi- 
national school. But if that were permitted, the same plea would 
be made in a number of cases where it was a mere excuse, and the 
whole system of compulsion would topple down. We have our. 
selves proposed before now to try the effect of a voluntary sub- 
scription or rate for the modicum of fees thus needed, but that fail- 
ing, as it might fail, we have always held it absolutely necessary to 
fall back'on ourright tocompel such schools to accept the few pupils 
for whom the parents cannot pay and the Boards of Guardians 
do not pay. Mr. Lowe's proposal would endanger the whole 
fabric of the Education system, and if extended to the country, 
where the parents are eagerly on the look-out for excuses for 
keeping their children earning wages in the fields, would render 
the work of the last few years almost nugatory. 


Archbishop Ledochowski has been sent to prison at Ostromo, 
in Posen, for his disobedience to the Prussian ecclesiastical 
laws, and refusal to pay his fines under those laws,— 
the first of the Bishops to suffer, but by no means the first of 
the priests and ministers, of whom a large number, some Roman 
Catholics and some Lutherans, are in prison for the same cause. 
Prince Bismarck’s strongest supporters appear to be getting 
nervous as to the issue of their master’s vigorous campaign in 
favour of the autocracy of the Prussian State in matters eccle- 
siastical. Henry VIII. made himself his own Pope, but then he 
was logical enough to insist on uniformity of worship as well, 
King William is to be both a Roman Catholic Pope and a Pro- 
testant Pope all in one ;—and that is a position so eccentric that 
even the most fanatical of the German Erastians begin to feel 
qualms about its feasibility. There is something to us at once 
astonishing and humiliating in the delight with which journals 
calling themselves Liberal find excuses, without the ghost of a 
reason in them, for approving the Prussian persecution of the 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 


The only news of importance from France this week is that 
Marshal MacMahon has announced that he considers the Septen- 


| nat or Seven- Years term a definite and established Government. 


He told the Tribunal of Commerce to rest assured that, as he had 
been appointed for seven years, so for seven years he should cause 
the vote of the Assembly to be respected. This declaration, it is 
said, will alienate the Extreme Right, as it certainly will annoy 
the Comte de Chambord, but we do not see that it makes any 
serious difference. Every ruler in France is perpetual, until 
France tires of him, and then he goes his ways, usually, of late, 
One defeat in the field, and where would the 

If Marshal MacMahon will accept any Assembly 


with his head. 


but if not, he is no stronger than any other ruler of France has 
been. 


Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 
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no more stand still than a Liberal Government, ; * 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. _|ittncutty ‘wil be to. deal arth it; ct noma ind. their 
—— rately as to please their own Squirearchical supporters 
THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. and yet so efficiently as to satisfy the farmers and the country 
T is certain that the Tory Government will have a majority | at large. Mr. Disraeli’s proposal as to tenant right, - 
in the new Parliament. As we write, the Liberals have | instance, would, we take it, be thought in some respects even 
lost sixty-five seats and gained only twenty-six. The difference, | worse than nothing. No doubt a two-years’ notice gives q 
being thirty-nine, counts seventy-eight in a division, which is | farmer the chance of working out his manures more com. 
much more than the full majority on which Mr. Gladstone could | pletely, but it also gives him a great motive for working out 
count at the time of the Dissolution. It is certain that there | the soil too completely, if all legal compensation for unex. 
will be many more losses for the Liberal party. We do not | hausted improvements is to be refused. The landowners will 
think it is too much to anticipate, on the whole, something like | grumble at such a premium on exhaustion, and the farmers 
a further net loss of from fifteen to twenty seats, which would | will complain that such a rule supplies no motive at all for 
give the Tories a majority of forty or fifty in the first Parlia- | farmers with capital to do all that is really necessary for effi- 
mentary struggle. When it is considered, too, that for the | cient cultivation, since a two-years’ notice could never repay 
first year or two of a new Government, support always accretes | them for thorough draining or for necessary buildings. And 
to it from the Opposition side, we do not seriously doubt that | this may serve for an illustration of the difliculties with which 
the Conservatives will have a very strong working majority, for | the Conservatives will have to cope from the very first. They 
the first time since Sir Robert Peel’s Government repealed | will have to introduce reforms, and they will be restrained by 
the Corn Laws. Were it but possible to do what we have their party from making them thorough reforms. They are 
suggested in another column that it would be for the advan- | deeply pledged, to take another instance, to deal at once with 
tage of the quiet party, as such, to do,—to make it a Derby- the great question of local taxation. No question is more diffi- 
Hardy Government, instead of a Disraeli-Derby Government, | cult, or calls more earnestly for thorough handling on some 
the Conservatives would have a very good prospect of a long | large principle. But all the genius of their party will be 
reign, until, at last, the country, wearied once more of the | opposed to anything which the country at large will accept as 
reign of Custom and the worship of Habit, had began to thirst | thorough handling on a large principle. And so their tempta- 
again for a new adjustment of social forces. With Mr. | tion will be to fritter away the surplus in remissions here and 
Disraeli at the head of affairs,—though we admit he will be remissions there, which will cause universal discontent, and not 
not only ‘ornamental to debate,’ as he said of Mr. Beresford | effect any fundamental change after all. If change could really 
Hope’s invective, but a very enlivening element in the | be stopped altogether for a few years, the Conservatives would 
Ministry, though it may be dangerously enlivening,—we | have every prospect of prosperity. But, unfortunately for 
can scarcely expect that they will have any long tenure them, that cannot be. They must introduce changes, and 
of power. And yet it is quite on the cards that Mr. | must introduce changes which set the leading classes by which 
Disraeli, with a working Conservative majority, will prove | they are supported at issue with the country and with each 
to be,—especially taking into account his age,—instead other. And in that way, sooner or later, probably rather sooner 
of a more inventive and restless, a much quieter and) than later, the Government must begin to encounter the usual 
more humdrum Minister than he was when he was compelled | misfortunes of all governments,—the discontents of its own 
to angle for the support of the majority. Be that as it may, | supporters, and the outcries of the country. In the case of a 
however desirable it might be for the Tory party to put Mr. | Conservative Government these discontents are no doubt less 
Disraeli into a siding, if they could, it is hardly possible for | savage than in the case of a Liberal Government, so far as less 
them to do so. His friends, and they are numerous, will say, is disturbed; but then, whatever disturbance there is, is much 
very fairly, that Mr. Disraeli’s view as to the Conservative | more bitterly felt; and the criticisms which demand thorough- 
character of the Residuum has been supported by these | ness, and do not find it, are apt to be much moresevere. The 
elections, and that he is fairly entitled to the credit} success of the party, even if it be cautious and wise to the 
of leading the majority which his Reform Bill has, | utmost, is hardly likely to be of long duration. England is for 
though not till-after a certain interval, produced. We the moment weary of sensation and reform, but directly in- 
must clearly look for a Disraeli-Derby Ministry, not for a | adequate reforms are entered upon, England will very soon 
Derby-Hardy one. show herself restless with the attempt to mend without im- 
And that Ministry will, for the first year or so at least, be in all | proving, and to alleviate without the courage equal to a really 
probability a strong one. Not only does power accrete to Govern- | beneficial change. 
ments as such, but in the ease of the Tory Government which| For the Conservatives are at least at this great disadvantage, 
we have now a right to expect, the only doubtful element will | which Mr. Disraeli for the time probably considers an advan- 
be the few disaffected Conservatives who, like the Bentinck | tage, that they have come in on a policy that is no policy, on 
group, pivot their Conservatism on their own peculiar egotism. | a negative policy of distaste and discontent with what has 
There is no large section of the Tory party which, like that of | been, which commits them to nothing. The advantage of 
the Irish Roman Catholics in the Liberal party, is really in | that is that they are under no pledges. The disadvantage is 
genius indisposed to some of the leading principles of its own | that they have nothing shaped in their own minds, nothing by 
side of the House, and which sides as it does only through the | which to test their colleagues, nothing of common purpose and 
predominant necessity of its interests. A majority of forty or | common plan by which to guide the Government. And what is 
fifty for the Conservatives should be a very much stronger | true of the Cabinet is still more true of its supporters. The 
majority than a majority of sixty or seventy for the Liberals. As | Conservative Members have told their constituencies that they 
has been often maintained during the present elections, the | are strongly opposed to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but they have not 
Conservatives haye much more solidarity in their party, fewer | promised to do any one thing or to undo any one thing in case 
incompatible views to conciliate, and no views which are, on | they accede to power. They are, therefore, a mere rope of sand, 
principle, at issue with the general ideas of the party. If | bound together only by repulsion towards a policy which is 
Mr. Disraeli can persuade himself to act a humdrum part, | now only a memory. That is but a poor bond of union for a 
and simply to be the ‘detached ’ intellect of his own Cabinet, | party. It leaves everything open to individual fancies and 
bowing to their views when he has clearly made them. see} whims. When Sir Robert Peel came in in 1841, he came in bound 
all that the other side has to say, the majority which he may | to put the finances of the country in order, to get rid of de- 
well expect ought to be a very sufficient majority indeed for | ficits, to create a surplus, and to manage all this on the policy 
the work to be done,—i.c., the work of economising work by | of Protection. So long, therefore, as he was reforming the 
resisting change. What will be the chief embarrassments | finance and adhering to Protection he had the most absolute 
and difficulties of such a Government ? | claim on the loyalty of his party, and he found it faithful. 
We may say at once that we conceive its chief embarrass- | Directly he began to deviate from the policy of Protection, 
ment will be the necessity of making small changes which, the | he was able to rely on the Liberals for support. But the 
moment they are considered by the country, will be seen to be | next Government will come in without any claim on its 
inadequate to the necessities of the case. Mr. Disraeli has|own supporters at all, except not to follow the policy 
already given us a hint of the kind of difficulty which is| of its predecessor, and what sort of claim is that to the 
inherent in the Conservative policy, in his remark to the far- | obedience of more than three hundred men with Conservative 
mers of Buckinghamshire that he thinks a two-years’ notice caprices of their own? We fear the Conservatives will find 
to quit better than any law compelling compensation | that the discipline of a party bound together by nothing in 
for unexhausted improvements. This is one subject| the world but an antipathy will be very bad. We fear that 
amongst many on which a Conservative Government [ 
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party after five years of triumphant legislation, will break out 
in the Tory party before one year of “rest and gratitude” is 


over. 





MR. GLADSTONE AS A FORCE. 

N spite of the misrepresentations of the Pall Mall Gazette 
I —misrepresentations so quietly and persistently made as 
to promise to become in due time intellectual curiosities— 
this journal, as all who read it well know, has not ranked 
itself among Mr. Gladstone’s special following. His entire 


| safety of mankind. Thrift is the vice or virtue not of the 
‘feeble, but of the strong,—of Scotchmen and Prussians, not 
of Poles and South-Americans. 
| That is one power which the country is about to throw 
; away, and there is another as valuable as that. Of all the 
| heavy difficulties of an English Premier, there is none so difli- 
cult as this.—that he must do his work with a steam-roller, 
and not with any inferior and less weighty means of getting 
| obstacles away. There exists nothing in the world in the 
| way of an authority so complete, so resistless, so utterly 
| despotic as the English Parliament. Statesmen who have 


indifference to foreign politics, or rather his mistaken estimate | recognised that fact are half afraid to put it in motion, so 
of their comparative importance—an estimate arising, we | irresistible do they feel that with steam up its potency will be. 
suspect, from ignorance of the dangers certain turns in foreign Imagine the fuss there would be in a Continental monarchy 
politics might involve—his distinct leaning towards the South | if any portion of its dominions were in the state some Irish 
in the American Civil War, and his sentimental horror of war | counties were when the Coercion Bill was carried. It would 
generally—as if a shell hurt you as much as a cancer, or in- | be as bad as a war,—troops would be in motion, and all man- 
deed half as much, or as if every just war did not repay itself | ner of Chancelleries hoping, fearing, and reporting; but the 
in the new and vigorous national life that it evokes—have British Parliament, with a turn, as it were, of its hand, brought 


always been more or less, and generally more, repugnant to our 
minds. So have also been his occasional habit of confusing legal 
right with moral right, as in the Collier case, and his confirmed 
habit of embarrassing a lofty, and in its way quite unique, 
political morality, with a variety of petty scruples, which are 
really valueless, and suggestive rather of his Scotch descent 
than of his thoroughly English training and width of mind. 
He cannot see even now that he had no moral right, under the 


to bear a pressure so calm, but so persistent and so crushing, 
that the very idea of open resistance died away. This engine 
Mr. Gladstone can, whenever an adequate object appears before 
his mind, compel to put out its full powers. People say he 
cannot “lead” like Lord Palmerston,—that he is hasty, 
impatient, unpolite, and all that ; but what rubbish it all is! 
We will admit it all, and much more, for the sake of 
argument, and what on earth does it matter, if he can make 








Statute, to seat Sir R. Collier; while, though he unhesi-| the colossal and cumbrous engine do an adequate task? 
tatingly punishes an invasion by the King of Ashantee, he can- | To talk of Lord Palmerston’s genius for leadership and Mr. 
not help calling that act of self-defence an “ unhappy war,” and | Gladstone’s when work is to be done, is to compare the 
sanctioning terms of peace which scarcely meet expectation. | Brighton coach, with its paint, and prettiness, and flavour of 
There are sides of his many-facetted mind in which flaws are | fast aristocracy, with a railway-engine; ora dandy in the Mall 
perceptible, and he bas undoubtedly of late years been tempted | with George Stephenson. Drive? Why, Palmerston, with all 
to forget that England is a veiled Republic, governed not by a | his hold on the Houses, and all his real strength besides, could 
Premier, but a Committee of Parliament, among whom there no more have driven the Irish Land Bill through, than he 
is no formal inequality. But nevertheless we lack patience to | could have mastered its details, and he could not for the life 
see the country throwing away, as it will do, whether it re- | of him have doneeither. There is not a lawyer or a politician 
turns a Tory majority or a mean majority on either side, so in all England who does not know that to pass a law really 
unique an instrument or leader as it possesses in the | enfranchising the Jand, both as to ownership and tenure, will 
present Premier. On one point at least this is not) require a power of exposition, a mastery of detail, and a 
denied. The main strength of our country, the one fighting | steady driving foree which we have got in Mr. Gladstone 
power in which it exceeds all countries, is Finance, and for | alone, for Mr. Forster, who could do the work, could not, 
finance of the modern and complicated kind Britain has never | by the mere magic of a golden mouth, make every resisting 
before found such a Jeader. He is not merely a financier, but | class perceive that its wealth would be increased even more 
a man with a distinct genius for finance, as separate and as in- | than that of the tenants and the nation. You do not want 
communicable as the genius of Shelley or of Raphael. To} the change? Good. That is a reason for rejecting Mr. Glad- 
say that he has accomplished his feats merely because he has | stone, but it is not a reason for declaring, while you are howl- 
recognised the growing wealth of England, or that he has in- | ing with fear of the pace at which he drives, that he cannot drive 
jured the State by relaxations of the public burden, is utterly | at all. But suppose that the nation does wish it, does it know 
untrue. We doubt extremely, with Lord Derby, whether | anywhere of another man before whom the opposing forces will 
England is so immoderately rich, whether America and | so reel, and stagger, and give way? Every “ interest has been 
France are not much richer, whether we could have | harassed.” We deny it; but grant it, and whenever before had 
made, under similar circumstances — that is, under | wea Premier who dared in the interest of the nation harass 
circumstances crippling all industry buat agriculture — | every interest? We talk a great deal about Bismarck, but let 
anything approaching to the same pecuniary efforts as they | him just try his hand at resisting the Ultramontanes, radically 
have recently done. The special power of Mr. Gladstone has | changing the Army, in the teeth of its own fear—not rewlised 








been shown in relieving us of that dependence on the soil, in | —that it was to be democratised, and alter county taxation, all 


seeing that we could obtain, mainly by art, the wealth which 
Providence has poured on France, by releasing industry from 
every fetter, by so adjusting taxation, and by so persuading the 
people that he could adjust it, that whenever the time comes 
for an effort the Treasury, without creating deficits, with- 
out strangling industry, without crushing out the poor, could 
suddenly obtain immense resources. With less wealth than 
France or America, we could, we believe, in an emergency 
like theirs borrow in three years three hundred millions, 
and never advance the rate upwards beyond four per cent. 
There is power in that single fact that is unrivalled, and it is 


a power which Mr. Gladstone has stored up for us,—first, by | 


his policy ; secondly, by that faculty of expounding finance 


which made his policy so acceptable. No other human | 


being but himself could have convinced the nation of the 
advantages to be derived from some of his coups, or could 
have uttered that speech on the taxation of Charities, a mea- 
sure he had given up, which made his enemies acknowledge 
that if it had been uttered as prelude to a Bill resistance 
would have beenimpossible. But he is so meanly economical ? 
Grant that he feels demands on the Treasury as other men 
feel demands on their own cheque-books, and what then ? 
Thrift may be bad, but it is strength, not weakness; it 
is the very virtue which every IHohenzcllern save one has dis- 














played, and which, now that the result has appeared, has made 
Englishmen think Hohenzollerns almost too strong for the 


at the same time, and with no better aid than a Parliament 
which it takes half his life to persuade. Mr. Gladstone has 
dared and done those things, from which even Bismarck 
would have shrunk. But this is tyranny? Stuff about 
tyranny, when a man who does them all can be dis- 
missed in a night, when a single real rush of the repre- 
sentatives of the people can drive him into outer dark- 
ness, or worse still, crush him into the sort of corner in 
which he sat, humiliated and angry, but powerless, when the 
Agricultural interest declared that the nation should pay for 
its ill-luck in business,—unusual and severe ill-luck, no 
doubt, but hardly worse than fell upon the whole propertied 
class in the week succeeding the Black Friday. We do 
not want to discuss who was right or wrong on the Cattle 
Plague, but merely to point to the undoubted fact that 
the Premier was just as powerless to resist the Ree 
presentatives as one of his own clerks. They went over 
him like a herd on the stampede over a sick horse. He 
domineers over the House of Lords? That House has 
to be domineered over sometimes, and we wish it had 
a Wellington within it to do it from within; but it 
is better that Mr. Gladstone should do it than that an 
angry mob should, and at all events, it is nonsense to talk of 
Mr. Gladstone’s power to domineer over the second strongest 
institution in the country—for though both will long out-last 
our time, the Throne is weaker than the aristocracy—and talk 
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in the same breath of his incapacity to govern. Admit | 
the adversaries’ case, admit it to the full, admit it) 
till even the Standard cries ‘Hold, enough!’ and _ still 
there remains the patent fact that the Liberals of the 
Three Kingdoms have in Mr. Gladstone a force so potent 
that their opponents stand aghast with fear lest he 
should again bid the machine move on. If they do not want 
to win, if they want to rest, cadit questio, let them furl the 
flag till they are in spirits again ; but let them at least recog- 
nise what they are doing, what sort of Commander-in-Chief 
they are sending to his tent, the quantity as well as quality 
of the force they condemn not merely to remain idle, but, as 
we greatly fear, to betake itself to other tasks than that of 
governing a nation,—which we do not accuse of ingratitude, for 
nations can seldom be grateful, but of downright stupidity in 
not seeing. what it is throwing away. The nation would | 
not have been ungrateful for banishing Stephenson lest his 
“«kittle o' steam’ should go about maazing and haazin 
the blessid fields,” they would simply have been stupid, and 
so it is now. And of all the varieties of that stupidity, 
the worst is that which thinks it “genteel” to reject 
the engine because, forsooth! the whistle does not play | 
| 


opera-airs. | 


piccennitiettnian dite ——————— | 


MR. LOWE ON THE TORY PREMIER. 

\ E remarked last week on the first engagement between | 

Mr. Lowe and Mr. Disraeli, the engagement of which | 
the record is contained in their addresses to their constituents. | 
Since then the engagement has been continued in two elabor- | 
ate speeches, and has come to very close quarters indeed, | 
and we do not hesitate to say not only that Liberals, but | 
that Conservatives who read these speeches attentively, will | 
admit at once that Mr. Disraeli, with all his wonderful skill | 
as a rhetorical swordsman, has been entirely, and virtually | 
almost by his own admission, defeated. If the encounter 
were one of mere dialectic sword-play, we should hardly care | 
to touch it, except for the amusement it might afford. It is | 
however, a matter of far higher importance than dialectic | 
sword-play, for it turns on one of the most important of all | 
points, the degree of responsibility for his own words which 
may be attributed to the man who guides the Tory party, and 
with the Tory party, not only the Commons, if the Conserva- 
tives have, as they will have, a majority, but the Lords | 
also. It is clear that whatever you need in a Prime Minister, 
you do need, before all things, this distinct sense of responsibility 
for his words as well as for his actions. In a great Parliamentary 
chief, words are actions, and often actions of a very important 
kind. It is still clearer that in a Conservative Prime Minister 
Englishmen will expect this sense of distinct responsibility 
in a still higher degree. Conservatism is the party of 
caution. On prudence and caution it bases itself. Read 
Mr. Disraeli’s attacks on the present Government, and you 
will find that almost all his criticisms are charges of 
heedlessness and prematureness and inconsiderateness in 
their policy. He thinks they have pledged themselves 
rashly—(and there we agree with him)—to take off the 
whole Income-tax on a “speculative ’’ surplus. He thinks the 
economies practised by the Government were wasteful econo- 
mies,—economies penny-wise and pound-foolish—not show- 
ing a thoughtful anticipation of future needs. He thinks the 
Irish policy a false calculation of the best way of governing 
Ireland, that it was adding fuel to the fire of Irish unrest, instead 
of appeasing the hunger for justice. He thinks the foreign policy 
of the Government a nerveless and timid foreign policy, which 
shows no sufficient power of comparing immediate advantages 
with the danger of future set-offs. Now, all this may be true 
or false, but if true, it surely takes a Ministry and a Prime 
Minister who are at least more cautious, more prudent, more 
long-sighted, more accurate in their calculations, to replace 
with any good effect a Government guilty of such shortcomings. 
If Mr. Disraeli does not supply these qualities, he is surely the | 
last man to lead the Conservative Ministry who are to remedy | 
these defects. And it was Mr. Lowe’s great point in his bril- | 
liant speech to the electors of the University of London on Tues- | 
day that Mr. Disraeli not only does not supply these qualities, | 
but that he does present a very singular instance of utter slip- | 
shodness and “slatternliness’’ of mind on points on which } 
any statesman, and most of all the statesman who leads the | 
cautious party in the State, would be expected to display the | 
greatest care and accuracy. | 

Mr. Lowe gave four instances of Mr. Disraeli’s utter reck- | 





lessness of accuracy in matters of the utmost importance. In 


an address to his Buckinghamshire constituents, which must 
have been intended to form the point of departure of Con. 
servative policy perhaps for years to come, Mr. Disraeli had 
said :—“ By an act of folly or ignorance rarely equalled, the 
present Ministry relinquished a Treaty which secured us the 
freedom of the Straits of Malacca for our trade with China and 
Japan.” That was a grave and perfectly official assertion made 
in very strong language. Now, says Mr. Lowe, the Treaty 
referred to was the Treaty of 1824 with the Netherlands, and 
so far from securing to us the freedom of the Straits of 
Malacca,— a freedom which was never in danger,—had only 
two provisions in any way touching the Straits of Malacca, one 
securing the western side of the Strait to Holland, and the 
eastern to England,—which certainly did not secure their 


| freedom,—and the other providing that certain islands in the 


midst of the Strait should not be occupied by England, so 
that so far as the Treaty touched the Straits of Malacca at 


| all, it enacted certain provisions not particularly favourable to 
| our right of navigation, if there had ever been any doubt of it. 


Here, then, was a past, and probably a future, Prime Minister 
writing a most important address, and speaking of the contents 
of a Treaty in all probability in his own library, without 
even taking the trouble to look at it, and be sure that the 
grave and important assertion he was making had any 
foundation in fact at all. Now Mr. Disraeli has replied 
to Mr. Lowe, and he has not even offered any rejoinder to 
this, or indeed any other, of Mr. Lowe’s exposures of his 
marvellous looseness and rashness of statement and quotation. 
Mr. Lowe’s second instance of this amazing carelessness we 
ourselves pointed out last week. It is Mr. Disraeli’s assertion 
in the same solemn manifesto that “the argument for extend- 
ing to the counties the household franchise of the towns on 
the ground of the existing system being anomalous, is itself 
fallacious. There has always been a difference between the 
franchise of the two divisions of the country.”” Yes; but Mr. 
Disraeli was himself the first to propose the abolition of that 
difference in the Conservative Reform Bill of 1859, and two of his 
colleagues, Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, resigned because they 
did not approve of the abolition of that difference. Here, then, 
is a great party-leader attacking a policy as “crude” which 
he was the first to propose, and by which he had lost allies. 
As Mr. Lowe remarked, if it be still “crude,” it has had a long 
time to ripen. Mr. Lowe’s third instance was a quotation of 
Mr. Disraeli’s quotation from Mr. Lowe himself, in which Mr. 


‘Disraeli asserted that Mr. Lowe had called the existing 


Government a harassing Government, and had said he 
(Mr. Lowe) was “proud of the imputation,” adding, “I 
am now quoting his very words,’—whereas he not only 
did not quote his very words or any sentence at all like 
them, but did put a quite new construction on Mr. Lowe’s 
words, which any one would have known that Mr. Lowe would 
not accept. Now, as Mr. Lowe remarked, such a construction, 
if not adduced as an accurate quotation, would have been a 
fair enough party stroke, but when coupled with a statement 
that Mr. Disraeli was quoting “the very words,” showed an 
utter inability to discriminate between business-like care and 
the most random carelessness, which is most alarming in the 
leader of any party, and almost portentous in the leader of the 
party of caution. The last instance was Mr. Disraeli’s pro- 
fession of “ belief”’ that the Liberal Cabinet had advised the 
Queen to recall Lord Mayo. Asall our readers now know, Mr. 
Disraeli formed that belief solely on the strength of a private 
letter of Lord Mayo’s, which expressed the fear that such advice 
would be given. Such advice was never given, and Mr. Lowe 
tells us it was never even thought of. Yet Mr. Disraeli, 
years after the event, when the only interest of the matter is 
its bearing on the party spirit of the present Government, 
quotes this false impression of Lord Mayo’s publicly as evi- 
dence of a grave “belief,” the belief being snre, coming 
from such an authority at such a time, to produce absolute 
conviction in numbers of people who would probably never 
hear of the contradiction. Now, said Mr. Lowe, would any 
one who cared for the accuracy of his accounts entrust them 
to such a man as this to audit? Would any man trust an 
attorney who had shown traces of so slipshod a mind? 
Would any one choose for his agent in any affair of con- 
sequence, @ man whose sense of responsibility as to the 
accuracy of his own statements was so thoroughly lax? Mr. 
Lowe thinks not, and Mr. Disraeli apparently thinks not too, 
for though in his speech at Newport-Pagnell on Wednesday he 
referred to Mr. Lowe’s attack, he did not refer to any one of 
its details, but replied by a fresh proof of his rhetorical in- 
difference to exactness, though in this case it was, no doubt, 
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jocular. He asserted that in his pity for Mr. Lowe, he made 
a constituency of the London University against the wish of 
his own party and of many Liberals, solely to find a place in 
Parliament for Mr. Lowe, feeling sure, first, that he would get 
returned for no other constituency ; and next, that he would 
repay Mr. Disraeli’s thoughtfulness by pulling down any 
Cabinet to which he belonged. That would have been kind 
and prudent at once ; but it was an unfortunate suggestion to 
link Durham with London University for such a purpose, for 
Durham would certainly have rendered Mr. Lowe’s return 


by these academical Siamese-twins quite impossible. Mr. | 
Disraeli also remarked that Prince Bismarck, before he became | 
3rd inst.-from Sir Richard Temple :— 


of the German professors in politics, whereas Mr. Disraeli was | 
/ on their hands for several months, Of four millions of the population 


Prime Minister, professed to Mr. Disraeli his wish to get rid 


not unwilling to retain in Parliament the most distinguished 
of English professors,—Mr. Lowe,—on condition he dragged 
down the Cabinet to which he belonged. Well, both these 
retorts may be clever, but they are clearly irrelevant, and | 
amount to a clear admission that on all Mr. Lowe’s charges of | 
grossly slipshod and irresponsible inaccuracy, the Conservative 
leader had no chance of a reply, only of a retort. 

Now, are not these things really worthy of the Conservative | 

arty’s grave consideration? Do they want to have a leader | 
like the late Sir Robert Peel, who, whatever his errors, would | 


' afford to publish columns of matter at 5s. a word, but he read 
a telegram, received only on Tuesday, from Sir Richard 
Temple, the Lieutenant-Governor on the spot in Behar. This 
telegram is given in the Daily News only, a journal hitherto 
inclined to suspect exaggeration in the entire matter, and is 
intended to convey either a condensed version or the ¢psissima 
verba of Sir Richard’s statement, which, again, we need 
scarcely say, is the most cautious he could frame. We give the 


' telegram as it should have been printed, altering no word :— 
| “Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


in an able speech, explained in detail the gravity of the pre- 
sent and the future. He read an important telegram of the 


“In Tirhoot alone the officials expect to have nearly a million persons 


there, one-third have lost their harvest almost entirely; another third 
have lost half. Altogether in the Patna division about a million and a 
half will be on their hands. There are no markets, and distress prevails 
everywhere. Hundreds of the non-labouring classes are crowding to the 
relief works, Certainly without Government help great mortality north 
of the Ganges would occur, and many tracts on the northern border of 


| Patna will be almost depopulated, Already numbers of the people are 


limiting themselves to one daily meal. They are anxious, but wonder- 
fully patient. Zhe worst tracts of country are the least accessible to 
carriage. 


“This telegram created a profound sensation. An influen- 





always be prudent, considerate, responsible, business-like, and | tial committee, composed of Europeans and natives, was 
a ae aoe ing ye i | 1g ag te announced amounting to £11,000 
’ y and at 1 y native notabilities. 
House,—or do they want a “slap-dash, careless, inaccurate | No wonder that the sensation is profound, for Calcutta 
cosine of sib woeient tag to a eee & le ake Wa ae de cate ee a 
Q rs, e 8 | Ste id, Tirhoot, the r pi , 

likely to tell on his own side of the question? The genius of | aa fn ik Ga coliaaias aor fay Pp in Ta 
a party should surely be represented, or at least not brought to | shire, the only one in which manufactures are almost as im- 
shame, by its chief. If the Conservatives are to do anything, they | portant as agriculture, would perish utterly; that if it goes, 
sey Sabib stake ax tex elete teh ee weeding akieeend otk” catalan Rebar toe te 
n ‘he anci¢ ys, rv = million and a half” of people on the officials’ hands in one 
till men of careful discrimination have been convinced that | division alone means, as the Viceroy, we imagine, fully admitted, 
change is needful. For this purpose there must be no flighti- | an Ireland of utter paupers to feed; that actual “ depopula- 
ness, no irresponsibility in the counsels of the party, and least | tion,” as the Zimes’ telegram affirms, has already begun; and 
4 all, in its byroe- Grave and ae men wage Poti | that the official effort has already failed to provide aught except 
the grave and judicious reverence of the party for safe counsels. | fo9d, Carriage has already broken down, as Lord Northbrook 
Mr. Disraeli is a satire on such a party. He is something of in one of his i hinted months ago. As Sir R. Temple 
an English Emile de Girardin. He is a free-lance, who is | who, remember, is reporting for the moment only from the 
always making Conservatism look at once brilliant and ridi- | Division in which he is—says, “the worst tracts,” é.e., the 
culous. Should not the Conservatives really take counsel for | most stricken tracts, “are the least accessible to carriage,” and 


a friendly coaxing of Mr. Disraeli into the other House of Par- | that « hundreds of the non-labouring classes ’’—the gentle, 


liament,—where he would be at once harmless and enlivening ? 


THE FAMINE. | 


soft people, as incapable of labour as English countesses— 
“ are crowding to the relief works.’”” We leave an entirely in- 
dependent witness in the 7/mes, a Madras man evidently of great 
experience, to relate what the meaning of that last remark is, 





T has come at last, the terrible calamity of which the Press |—what he saw with his own eyes :—‘ But a fate worse than 
has for four months steadily warned the India House— | that of the dead was often the portion of the living; for an 
we do not mean the Secretary of State, but the self-| order had gone forth to relieve none at the public expense 
opinionated section of the Council which so often misguides | who could be put to the coarse and humiliating labour of 
him—and it has found us unprepared. The famine is/tank-digging. It was a heart-breaking sight to see the 
acknowledged by the Queen, who has, with unfortunate | tenderly-nurtured daughters of respectable castes and descent 
generosity, sent a thousand pounds—a sum which, there- | subjected to the authority of gross native overseers, against 
fore, no native millionaire will dare to exceed lest he | whom they could have but scanty protection or redress.” 
should insult his Sovereign—by the Viceroy, by the Lieu-| Throughout the whole of this discussion, in common with the 
tenant-Governor, Sir G. Campbell, and by his adlatus, Sir | entire Press of London—for the Standard, though it publishes 
Richard Temple, and all, consciously or unconsciously, use | some silly letters denying the famine, has not been led away by 





terms which, to all Anglo-Indians save the two or three in the 
India House, who must next March save themselves from the 
wrath of Parliament, will prove absolutely that the Press has 
exaggerated nothing, has made nothing sensational, but has 
against its own interest—for the famine interests no one, as 
witness the elections—done its plain duty, and in doing it has 
utterly failed. On Wednesday night, while Mr. Fawcett, the 
solitary candidate of importance who has alluded to the topic, 
was saying his few words, a meeting was held in Calcutta, at 
which the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor were both 
present and both spoke. We need not tell anyone who knows 
India that the presence of the Viceroy at any great meeting 
of this kind is the rarest of events—one which at once dis- 
tinguishes it from any local or provincial effort to form 
opinion. The Viceroy spoke briefly apparently, but acknow- 
ledged that a population exceeding that of Great Britain was 
affected, and that one larger than that of Ireland “ must suffer 
severe and protracted distress,’ words which, in his mouth, 
mean that thirty millions of people are in deep distress, and that 
six millions of people are thrown upon our hands to save or 
let perish, for that is what severe and protracted distress for 
food means in Bengal. Sir George Campbell followed with 
details, unfortunately lost, for even our richest papers cannot 


| them in its leaders—we have struggled, and struggled in vain, to 
' force on the dense optimism and self-sufliciency of the Indian 
Council three points, —that food should be secured in adequate 
quantities, regardless of expense; that there must be no labour- 
test if the women and children were to be saved ; and that any 
mode of distribution except by the ancient method—the carriage 
_ of the grain in “ghurras” (large jars) on men’s heads, or in boxes 
slung on men’s shoulders—was physically impossible. The 
first of these points may have been secured—-for although Lord 
Northbrook’s calculation of one-tenth is obviously wrong, or 
the non-labouring classes would not be on the works already, 
|and is, indeed, admitted by himself to be wrong, or he 
would not compare a Great Britain of distress to an Ireland of 
severe and protracted hunger ; and although our own calcula- 
tion of two-tenths was, we fear, far within the mark, for we 
only doubled the proportion of labourers under the new 
Census, and never dreamt of the non-labouring, soft-handed 
classes needing relief—still if the people will eat wheat, we 
‘can sweep North India for their relief, and up to a certain 
extent have done so. The trains and the river can scarcely 
bring down wheat fast enough, and this supply is not, 
as the TZimes seems to believe, exported, but is, we do 
| not doubt, in Lord Northbrook’s hands. On every other 
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point there has, even with a united Press, in the absence of 
Parliament, been failure. The Duke of Argyll had not the 
means of knowing the horrors which a labour test would in- 
volve, but his advisers had, and it is on their shoulders that 
the guilt of that useless and tyrannical expedient must ulti- 
mately rest. Who it is who has ordered that women and 
children in Bengal shall not be fed unless they march hundreds 
of miles to perform tasks as utterly revolting to them as the 
carting of manure would be to English ladies, must be the 
first subject of the Indian Commission of Inquiry into the 
Famine which we trust will be nominated on the day Parlia- 
ment meets, with Lord Shaftesbury, or failing him, some 
strong philanthropist, at its head. Meanwhile, the first duty 
of the Duke of Argyll is to act on his own judgment, and 
telegraph peremptory orders prohibiting the test for women 
and children, and ordering its application to men of the 
labouring class as carriers instead of diggers. Let them 
carry food, instead of spooning earth. If the expense is ten 
millions, be it ten millions, but it will not be the half of 
what we shall lose in five years if we lose the Patna Division 
alone ; and we shall lose it, if this cruel and foolish policy 
is persisted in two months longer. The labour-test would be 
unreasonable even in the Highlands, where women can 
work; but in Bengal, amidst a distress already reaching the 
non-labouring classes, it is murder. Parliament will never bear 
talk about money in such a matter, when the Office has just 
sanctioned all that will be saved by the extinction of India Bonds 
in expenditure on a fleet, and will, once the death-lists pour 
in, propose some mad expedient such as an English loan, which 
will end economy in India once and for ever. What is the 
use of economising if, with a revenue of fifty millions, a crisis 
is to be met out of the bottomless British Treasury? The 
labour test must be abandoned, and the food transported to 
the villages on men’s shoulders, or Parliament will have to 
meet under a cloud such as it has scarcely known,—the slow 
perishing of one of the finest races under its dominion. We 
dread to state, or even to think of, our own opinion as to the 
numbers which within the next three months may disappear 
from the ranks of Her Majesty’s subjects, if the Duke of Argyll 
does not break free from the men around him, and insist abso- 
lutely on these two points,—tbat the labour test shall cease for 
women and children ; that food shall reach the villages, to be 
distributed under the superintendence of the Punchayut, even 
if there is waste in trusting that ancient jury. He will be 
told that the Punchayut is dead in Bengal, and that there is 
no official organisation with access to the villages, and he will 
be told rubbish. The Punchayut, where it is dead, which is 
not in Behar, can be revived by a mere order; and as to the 
rest, we do actually communicate with every village. Has 
the Post Office become extinct, or are the village police all 
dead, or is the armed police useless to get bearers for peace, 
when it gets them so readily for war, or is the time of famine 
just the time when money will not multiply all those organi- 
sations tenfold? The thing can be done; and if it is not done, 
the first duty of Parliament will be once more to inquire 
whether Lord Palmerston was not right, and the Indian Coun- 
cil here a mere screen to hide the bad counsel given to the 
responsible Minister. 





NOTES ON THE ELECTIONS. 

We are not quite sure that what with the surprise, what 

with the breathless haste of the elections, and what 
with the absence of candidates who calculated on an autumn 
election, the Ballot has had fair-play, but up to Friday it had 
certainly produced very few changes in the character of the 
House of Commons. A large number of highly respectable 
Liberals had given way to a large number of highly respectable 
Tories, and that change is, as regards national politics, of very 
high importance ; but, as a rule, the exchange has only been 
from one Philistine to another. No Liberal Minister of any 
grade, except Mr. Hibbert, has as yet lost his seat, and 
only one Tory of any political mark. Ungrateful Droit- 
wich has become tired of Sir John Pakington, who, in 
his way, was rather a good fellow, had been in Parlia- 
ment for forty-five years, had done no harm and much 
good, and possessed a kind of judicial faculty, a habit rather 
than a power of impartiality, which ought after such 
service to have secured his seat. He lost it, nevertheless, pro- 
bably because Droitwich in its secret heart was tired of Aris- 
tides ; and as he is not likely to be elected anywhere else, and 
will not be in the Tory Cabinet if he is, probably there is an 
end of his prominence before the public. Apart from party 
feeling, we doubt if he leaves an enemy anywhere, unless it be 








some half-pay Lieutenant whom he forgot to promote, and 
who may like to gain five minutes’ hearing for his story by 
striking him—with careful anxiety not to hurt him—in the 
chest. As Mr. Goschen is safe, after a hard battle 
by far the largest figure lost on the Liberal side ig 
Mr. Fawcett, who was, in his way, a leader, and distinctly 
raised the intellectual tone of adebate. Brighton has actually 
postponed a Member who raised her political standing far 
above its real value to a General Shute—in politics an un- 
known name—and a Mr. Ashbury, one of the jeunesse dorée, 
whose qualification to govern us is that he can sail a yacht 
well, and stand all the heavy expenses of an International 
Yacht race. It is not the Liberals only who are to blame, it 
is the Tories also, who had not the wit to see that the ablest 
defender of the rights of property in the House of Commons 
was the daring Professor, who would defy his own party in the 
House rather than bate one jot of his scientific convictions, 
The India House will exult, for Mr. Fawcett was the only man 
who dared search into its interior; and as all the few remaining 
Anglo-Indians appear to be expelled, there is literally not one 
man left to criticise its conduct; and in the very height of 
the Bengal famine—of a horror, that is, which will yet half- 
madden the nation, there will not be one man of experience to 
check the proceedings of the Indian Government. The loss of 
Mr. Fawcett will cost us millions yet, and is due simply to 
caprice, for no borough ever had a more faithful servant. 
Mr. Otway, again, will be missed, for he would have opinions 
of his own; but after all, Mr. Otway, though a most decent, 
sensible, and faithful Liberal, had no particular quality 
except a reluctance to treat European treaties as waste- 
paper; and as Prince Bismarck has torn up all Euro- 
pean treaties and substituted the rcyime of force for the 
regime of law, Mr. Otway had ceased to be of much use 
to mankind. He would not have been Minister in a great 
war, and in time of peace a Public Prosecutor wanting 
nothing except that International law should be obeyed is apt 
to become a bore. He is a distinct loss to the intelligence of 
the House, but as the Zimes says we want “sound”’ votes rather 
than intelligence, he will not be seriously missed until the next 
catastrophe, by which time also he will be forgotten. ‘Dog 
Tear ’em”’ is back again for Sheffield, and as the Tories are to 
have power, we dare say he will bark out warnings. He was 
a Tory on the day of the election, but as the party to which 
he belongs has gained the day, his talent for being disagree- 
able to his own side will probably make him a very decent 
Liberal. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald has come back for Horsham, 
and will probably devote himself to foreign politics, and as 
he does know something about them, and as there are 
scarcely any, if any, Indians left in the House to ask 
about his success as Governor of Bombay, and the Bill 
for the new Government House,—a bill at which the old 
Court of Directors would have swooned,—he may resume his 
old position as a conceivable Foreign Minister whenever Great 
Britain has no Foreign Affairs on hand. That is rather an 
interesting type of character, but it is, after all, an ordinary 
one, being open to any Irishman with a good knowledge of 
French and no brogue, and the capacity for speaking well. 
There are no other changes that we know of, of importance, 
and the minor changes are, with an exception or two, quite 
of the smaller kind. 

As a rule, men of capacity have failed, as they always will, 
unless the capacity has been labelled in some form or other,— 
as witness the failure of Mr. Arthur Cohen at Lewes, where 
one of the ablest lawyers, not to say jurists, in the kingdom 
has been defeated by an obscure local magnate, as Mr. Stephen 
would have been had he stood, and as Sir Henry Maine would 
be if he quitted the gloomy but comfortable glades of the 
India Office to be of any general service to mankind. Mr. 
William Fowler, knowing things, has been sent to the bottom 
of the poll by Cambridge, which apparently hates knowledge 
because the University gives it a surfeit ; and Mr. Samuelson, 
a man of the best class of rising men, is beaten at Cheltenham, 
mainly, we imagine, for that reason, or for this, that under 
the Ballot the College is powerless, being a place where brains 
are supposed to be cultivated with more or less success. Mr. 
Bouverie has been turned out at Kilmarnock for being too 
fond of his own view ; and Mr. Bonham Carter at Winchester, 
probably because the House of Commons will be at its wits’ 
end to replace him, unless it can tempt Mr. Dodson back, 
who has been returned for Chester, chiefly, we fancy, 
because if Greenwich had gone quite mad, Chester might have 
honoured itself by electing Mr. Gladstone. Poor Mr. Brod- 
rick, whose mission it is apparently to lead forlorn hopes in 
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the most gallant manner, and never receive any reward either | who is “ always confident of eomething turning up, always crushed 
in success or public acknowledgment, has failed to defeat and rebounding, aud always making punch ;” Mrs. Gamp, who 
the Blenheim nominee at Woodstock ; fand an indefinitely | is always referring to ‘‘sicking,” and “monthlying,” and so 
greater, though not more chivalric man, Mr, Leonard | forth,—Mr. Forster, we say, rashly maintains that there is 
Courtney, has been defeated by five votes for Liskeard. | nothing of this sort in the earlier tales, especially ‘“ Pick- 
Liskeard deserves disfranchisement for that alone, its only | wick” and its immediate followers. Surely Mr. Wardle’s fat 
use in this world being to return such men; but probably boy, Sawyer late Kuockemorf, Mr. Jingle, Mr. ‘Tupman, Mr, 
it sympathised with the old Professor who helped to Winkle, Mr. Pickwick himself, Mr. Weller, senior, nay, we 
seat Mr. Mowbray “ because he always had and always | will say even the great Sam Weller himeelf, are all types made 
would vote against that damned intellect.” Dr. Cameron, | in keeping with one ruling feature, though Dickens's wonderful 
We 500, Cneress the seat for Glasgow ; but unless we accept | fancy and curious store of miscellaneous observations enabled him 
Ginx's Baby hate included in the description, or unless the odd so to vary the appropriate illustrations of that ruling feature, that 
accident which has occurred at Galway gives Mr. F, TT. | something which looked like the variety and ease of life resulted from 
— the _ not one man has got in because of his | tho yariation. It seems to us almost absurd to deny that the power 
nme alone. : Rages = re = plenty wl oa 4 | of kaleidoscopic variation and multiplication of the same general 
ee ee ey ry 8, nf op | 08 "Wh, ecte | characteristic, is the main key to Dickens’s humour and power. 
from any Se ee ter ne ee ee erever | Even in “ Oliver Twist,” where Nancy and Sykes at least seem 
it was possible Mr. Askbury has beaten Mr. Faweett. Even | NEE oe 

eae as ee to reach a stage of individualisation beyond anything that can be 

Mr. Hughes, who has other qualities than his mind, and had | ¥ : 
, : : thus accounted for, by far the greater part of the book is occupied 

a strong party behind him, was compelled to give way. Mr.|_. “ierserereaapany sie saliaty ~eagenah cpanel te 6 
Jacob Bright, next to Mr. Disraeli. the best advocate of | *""* etches which fall uuder the same general rule, such as those 
is 4 of Noah Claypole, of the Dodger, and Flash Toby Crackit. But not 


, ffr i i by t adies, alt! | - . 
women's sulirage, will be usiseed by ‘the ledion, sithougs | the less do we quite agree with Mr. Forster that Mr. Lewes’s mode 


tockport has laced him by Mr. Pennington, ally, w inp: : : : 
Selo : shitedthegteh Yat peliiadin = nando - hg | of explaining Dickens's popularity as the result of a kind of glamour 
The Claimant, strange to say, has not been seated anywhere, | of enthusiasm which he threw over his figures, like that which the 
and one of his supporters, Mr. Onslow, has been turned out of | child throws over a wooden horse, till it really represents to him an 
Guildford, but Peterborough is faithful to its Whalley, and | actual horse, is a mere blunder. We should say, on the coutrary, 
deserves him. Perhaps, however, we do Peterborough in- that that popularity is due to the wonderful breadth of real life 
justice, for the House of Commons is an ancient Sovereign, which Dickens was able to lay under contribution for the illus- 
and ancient Sovereigns needed some one with cap and bells. tration of his various types, and that he had little or no power of 
We miss as yet few other considerable figures, and the Parlia- | throwing a deceptive glamour of enthusiasm over inadequate de- 
ment of the first Ballot is evidently little changed. The | scriptions. All that could be known by the help of astounding 
household electors, left free to act, evidently take to recog- capacity for swift, sudden, and keen vision, and through that large 
nised eminence very readily; but, for the rest, prefer local | sense of humour which brings an indefinite range of analogy and 
magnates, oldish men with balances, youngish men with | contrast within the field of view at any one moment, Dickens knew 
titles, all manner of persons who, as the Zimes naively | and painted. ‘The result was that he easily divined the secret 
remarks, have sound votes to give. They do not seem parti- | of almost every crotchetty and superficial vein of character that 
cularly disposed even to return eldest sons, who are at! came within his view. Every one tells you that they have met 
least possible statesmen, for the Marquis of Ripon would | with a real Mrs. Nickleby and with a real Mr. Micawber, and the 
otherwise hardly have flung away a seat by putting | present writer could quote sayings of a person known to him, far 
his eldest son, who might have succeeded anywhere, into! more Micawberish than Micawber’s own. So all the secrets of 
his own borough; and they seem to dislike silent effi- any professional life with which he was familiar, were made 
ciency, or one of the best Committee-men in the House | by Dickens completely his own. Nothing so perfect as his 
of Commons, Mr. Adair, could not have been pushed pawnbrokers and his undertakers, his beadles and _ his 
aside at Ipswich, where clearly the working-men must have | matrons, his boarding-housekeepers and his bone-articulators, 
turned on their employers. Mr. Macdonald is as yet, how- ‘his dolls’ dressmakers, his Yorkshire schoolmasters, his travelling 
ever, the only working-man elected, though Mr. Burt is, We | players, and his wax-work men, his fire-eating editors and his 
— stge d, and there are, a before, but two tenant- | Yankee rogues, were ever produced for us before. But then all 
egg Mr. Clare Read and Mr. M Combie, The Ballot we | these charactsrs are photographs from a superficial stratum of 
shandend of outed power requisite ie a hater | does go beneath it, he is apt to fail. While he sticks to bis local 
: colour, only varying it as his extraordinary experience in tho 

varieties of local colour taught him to do, he is a wonder and a 
delight to his readers. Directly he trics to create anything in 
THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE GENIUS OF DICKENS. | which his swift decisive knowledge of detail does not help him, 
ORD DERBY not long ago recalled to one of his audiences at | anything in which a general knowledge of the passious and heart 
Liverpool the old definition of Genius, that it is only a power | and intellect of man is more needed than a special knowledge of 

of taking much greater pains about a certain class of subjects than the dialect of a profession or the habits of a class, he too often 
it is in other people to take. In other words, genius, so defined, | loses all his certainty of touch, aud becomes a painful mannerist. 
flows from the labour and concentration of attention, though | Compare Nicholas and Kate Nickleby with their mother and little 
the taste or predisposition which renders that labour and | Miss La Creevy. ‘The former are nobodies, the latter great suc- 
concentration possible because delightful, may fairly be re- | cesses. Compare Mr. Brownlow, or Rose Maylie, or any of the ordin- 
garded as the ultimate root of it. ‘That is a very good defini- | ary human beings in ** Oliver Twist,” or even Oliver himself when 
tion of a good deal of what the world calls genius. But it ‘he has ceased to be the terrified little boy, with any of the thieves 
would be diflicult to imagine any definition which would be fur- | or scoundrels in that delightful book. Compare the merely human 
ther from the mark of the kind of genius which must be ascribed | beings in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” with the typical beings, and it is 
to Dickens. At least, if the great humourist’s genius is to be always the same. Directly the shaft is sunk beneath the charac- 
brought within this definition at all, we must describe all the bright- | terising stratum of some particular type of manuers, the fountain 
ness and truth of momentary flashes of perception, and equally | no longer seems bubbling-up with life. It does not follow that 
momentary humorous combinations, to a power of taking pains, Dickens did not produce a vast numer of really life-like figures. 
which would certainly be a very eccentric and forced construction | It rather follows that he did. Not only do ecceutricities, who really 
of the term. Indeed, it can hardly be said that in any | are moulded on the type of a few remarkable traits, actually exist, 
intellectual way Dickens had much power of taking pains in the | but characters so much moulded by class as to breathe, at first at 
common senee of that term. It has been observed that if he | least, all the class-flavour, all the professional bouquet which 
went down a street, he had more power of telling you what he had Dickens attributes to them, actually exist. Sam Weller is hardly 
seen in that street than all the rest of the passers-by in the whole | more than the distilled life of a sharp, cockney servant, a wit of the 
day would have made out amongst them. He caught character, lower class, who knows London trickery well, and never loses his 
so far as it could be caught in a glance of the eye, as no other temper; but then such characters, no doubt, have existed; and 
Englishman probably ever yet canght it. Mr. Forster, who in | the only defect about Sam Weller is one which no one would 
his new volume resents warmly a criticism of Mr. Lewes’s on the | feel who had not known such a person intimately enough to 
want of true individual characteristics in Dickens’s set types | find out that he had passions and superstitions and affections of 
of character,—such as Pecksniff, who is pure humbug ; Micawber, | his own which would not completely fit into the typical frame- 
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work, which were apt sometimes to break through it. Dickens 


seems to us never to fail in this kind of typical sketch, uuless he | 
prolongs his story so as to exhaust his stock of illustrations for | 


it, and then he often does fail by harping monotonously on the 
fundamental string. Every one is sick of Carker’s teeth and Sasan 
Nipper’s pertuess long before the end of ‘* Dombey.” 
Dombey, for Mrs. Dombey, for Miss 
Honest John Browdie’s loud Yorkshire 
is at an end, 


packs of cards, “for Mr. 
Dombey,” pall upon 
joliity grows tiresome before ‘* Nicholas Nickleby ” 
and Lord Frederick Verisopht only regains a gleam of individual 
character at the momentof his death. John Wiilett’s stupid study 
of the Boiler in “‘ Barnaby Rudge” is exhausted almost before it is 
begun, and even Miss \ ’s malice and hypocrisy are worked a 
little too hard before 
—the young lady who * points upwards,” for instance, in ‘* Cop- 
perfield,”—they are hardly ever tolerable after their first appear- 
Dickens | of experience from which to 


us. 


liges 


the tale is out. As for the good characters, 


ance. 1d no special store 
; 


paint them, and his general knowledge of the human heart and | 


mind was by no means profound. 

Indeed this is a natural result of his biographer’s admission that 
Dickens had no refuge within himself, no “city of the mind” for 
inward consolation. Without that it would have been hardly 
possible for him to gain the command of the deeper secrets of human 
emotion and passion, No author indeed could draw more power- 
fully than he the mood of a man hunted by a fixed idea, a shadowy 
apprehension, a fear,a dream, aremorse. If Dickens had to describe 
the restlessness of a murderer, or the panic of a man apprehending 
murder, he did it with a vigour and force that make the blood 
curdle. But there, again, he was studying in a world of most 


specific experience. Ile was a vivid dreamer, and no one knew better | 


the sort of supremacy which a given idea gets over the mind in a 
dream, and in those waking states of nervous apprehension akin to 
dreams. Where he utterly fails is in giving the breadth of ordinary life 
to ordinary characters. He never drew a mere artisan, or a mere 
labourer or labourer’s wife, or a mere shopkeeper, or a mere 
gentleman or Jady, or a mere man or woman of rank. Without 
something to render such characters peculiar and special, he made 
the most wooden work of them, simply because he had no field of 
special experience upon which to draw for their delineation. 

But after all, wonderful as are the riches of the various specific 
| nothing 


“us ransacked for his creations, there is 


worlds which Dic 
in him, as the most realistic and picturesque of describers, to equal 


his humour. The wealth and subtlety of his contrasts, the fine 
aim of his exaggerations, the presence of mind (which is the soul 
of wit) displayed in his satire, the exquisitely professional character 


of the sentiments and metaphors which fall from his characters, the 
combined audacity and microscopic delicacy of his shading in 
caricature, the quaint flights of his fancy in illustrating a mon- 
strous absurdity, the suddenness of his strokes at one moment, 
the cumulative perseverance of his touches at another, all make 


him such a humourist as many centuries are not likely to re- | 


produce. But then humour of this kind is not necessarily 
connected with any deep knowledge of the heart and mind 
of man, and of such a knowledge we can see little trace in 
Dickens. Ile had a memory which could retain, and an imagina- 
tion which could sublimate, and a fancy which could indefinitely 
vary almost any trait which bad once fixed itself in his mind ; 
but the traits which did so fix themselves, were almost always 
peculiarities, aud his human figures are only real so far as they 
reproduce the real oddities of life, or what to a man in Dickens’s 
rank and class seemed real oddities; and of course, while there 
are many real oddities in the world, these are not the staple of our 
average life,—with which indeed Dickens’s genius never dealt 
either willingly or successfully. 
THE TITLES OF SOVEREIGNS. 

\W* doubt very much if the gentleman who this month contri- 

butes to Bluckwood a paper upon “ International Vani- 
ties ” is very strong in his history, and should rather like to see his 
face after Mr. Freeman or Dr. Bryce had seriously reviewed him ; 
but he is amusing, and his paper a relief after the weary work of 
counting up elections. Nothing, perhaps, in the whole history of 
human vanities is more comical than the extraordinary array of 
titles with which Monarchs have tried to decorate themselves, or 
the energy with which they have occasionally endeavoured to 
resist an undue assumption. ‘The energy is now passing away, and 
indeed, in England the whole matter is so utterly ignored that we 
dignify every African chief with the title of ‘‘ King,” to the serious 
misleading of public opinion ; but formerly it was intense, and a 
constant disturber of the European peace. That a man claiming 
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| sovereign power should give himself a title is intelligible, and 
| Xerxes when he called himself ‘‘ King of Kings” really meant to say 
| Something, —that he had real Kings under him ; but that a man like 
Ghorum Shah, who knew perfectly well that other dominions existed 
than his own, should call himself ‘‘ King of the World,” or that 
Xerxes himself should style himself ‘* the Supporter of the World,” 
can only be explained by the restless inner pride and resentment of 
some non-existent competition which seems for ages to have haunted 
Kings. The feeling of the Caliph Omar, who, when reproached 
for bringing himself a jar of water, said, ‘* When I went forth I 
was Omar, when [ drank I was Omar, when I sat down I wag 
Omar still,” would seem to be the natural feeling of any man 
so highly placed that his volition becomes executive ; but 
it is not so, and we can remember but one absolute sovereign 
who deliberately coined a simple title for himself, and within hig 
own dominions rejected all other. Lopez, though really Sovereign 
'of Paraguay, and dynastic sovereign too, bore among his own 
subjects only the magnificent yet simple style of ‘El Supremo.” 
The Emperors of Rome, in their best days, indeed, were rarely 
styled anything but ‘‘ Imperator ”—a purely military designation— 
or ** Caesar Augustus,” but in the Eastern Empire they accepted and 
th-ir followers invented titles of the loftiest grandeur. At the 
present day, too, the ruler of Japan, who possesses ‘power to 
| which no other potentate can approach—being able, as we have 
repeatedly remarked, like the Pope, to change the very wills of 
his subjects—couteats himself with but one formula, ‘'Ten-o ;” 
but then as that signifies ‘* Heaven-Highest,” that is to say, both 
Heaven and Highest, any other title could but degrade him. The 
title by which Europeats call him, ‘‘ Mikado,” means simply “ the 
Royal Gate,” just as the old phrase ** Sublime Porte” does when sub- 
| stituted for the Sultan. ‘The old religious title of the Mussulmin 
rulers, ‘ Khalif,” is simple enough, the word meaning merely 
‘* Substitute ’—whether for Mohammed or the Deity has never 
been clear—but in modern days every man who has borne 
it has had other titles a foot long. ‘The ruler of China is 
** Brother to the Sun and Moon,” as well as other things, and 
one title of the King of Siam, ‘‘the Lord of the White 
Elephant” has so struck the fancy of Europeans as to differ- 
entiate him among Asiatic Monarchs. Bat this vanity is not con- 
fined to Asia. In Europe no sovereign, unless it be the King of 
Italy, is called by a simple designation, and three of them claim 
and use one to which they have no shadow of a right. There was 
sense, while the Roman Empire was supposed to last, in its head 
calling himself ** Emperor,” but it is a silly title now, when the 
‘The essayist seems not to know 
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a 
Epire has disappeared for ever. 
wheuce the title was derived, for he says :—‘* When Frederic LI. 
appointed himself King, he asked leave privately from the Emperor 
beforehand, (how little that Emperor knew what a serpent he was 
warming in his bosom!) and consequently got recognised without 
much trouble by the other Powers.” ‘Chat is rubbish, for Frederic 

| had no more power to dub himself“ King” than Peter the Great had 

to call himself ‘* Emperor ”—indeed less, for Peter being out of the 

European system, might call himself what he liked—and did not 

attempt to do so, but coerced the only authority legally qualified to 

‘close his coronet,” and raise him to the coveted status which still 

upon many real points, and all points of precedence or etiquette, 

left him the subordinate of the Holy Roman Ewpire.” 

There is no one now in Europe historically qualified to be 

called ‘* Emperor,” and it is only by the expression it gives 

to an idea, and through pride, that the title continues to exist. 

Owing to the ancient history of the word, it allows minor 

Sovereigns to exist beneath it without too much derogation to their 

' pride, and it is for this convenience and for pride that it has been 
assumed by the “mperor of the Germans, the Emperor of the 

, French, and, if the title has really been formally assumed,as Debrett 
assures us, the ‘‘ Empress” of India. Except in the latter case, 
the title is a muddle even then, for the Hohenzollern ought to be the 
*- King of the Germans,” or ‘* Emperor of Germany,” and is, except 
in popular parlance, neither ; the first Emperor of the French had 
as such no sovereign in his own dominion, for he called his agent 
in Italy Viceroy, and left his Kings a nominal independence of 
France; while the Emperor of Austria has been compelled to 
covjoin with the superior title the inferior one which it should 
overshadow. ‘lhe Emperor of Germany, as every one persists in 
calling him, is King in Prussia, but the Austrian title is always 

in Austria ‘* Kaiser-Konig.” 

What the essayist means by culling the word “ King” in its 
modern form an older title than ‘* Emperor ” we are at a loss to con- 
ceive, but we certainly agree with the German Emperor that it is the 
nobler title of the two,—partly, no doubt, from its antiquity in the 
North, partly from the idea of independence which has quite 
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erroneously been attached to it, Europe having never been 
without vassal Kings; and partly, we suspect, from the 
fact that the two greatest and most independent States 
in European history, France and England, were for cen- 
turies governed by Kings. Spain also throughout her period 
of conquest was governed by a King, while the remainder 
of Europe was divided among Sovereigns ruling by every variety 
of title. The regal dignity has therefore been eagerly sought, 
even by a family which, like the House of Orange, possessed an 
original and historic title. We suspect it was a dislike to the 
origin of its power which made that family abandon their grand 
old distinction of ‘* Stadtholder,” and enter 9 lass of minor Kings, 
of whom, if we include Italy, which is scarcely fair, there are 
now remaining seven. What with wars and revolutions, there is 
now but one first-class Sovereign called a King, the King of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and but one independent sovereign with a 
lower style, the Prince of Monaco. ‘The curious compromise 
which the French invented between a King and a President, call- 
ing their chief magistrate King, not of the soil, but of the people 
on it, died with Louis Philippe, and has not, that we know of, been 
imitated anywhere, Victor Emanuel blankly refusing any such 


degradation. No Elector, Margrave, Landgrave, Grand Duke, | 


or Duke now holds independent and full authority, though there 
are two Presidents who have all, or more than all, the power of 


Kings. ‘The Hospodar of Roumania is still a vassal, and if i 


independence is ultimately extorted, will probably not receive the 


'lisation, is one of the most delicate and complex that can 
engage the attention of thoughtful minds. Contributions— 
highly important contributions—have been made to its solution ; 
but we, at least, do not hold ourselves justified in assuming a tone 
of dogmatism and finality on the subject. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
has discussed it at considerable length and with marked ability, 
bat we are not sure that, in making out the present system to be 
intolerable, he has not inadverteutly thrown in, as telling ex- 
clusively against the present method, certain facts which would 
turn up under any possible system, ‘*In November, 1868,” he 
writes, ‘‘ there were 307 candidates for the Ilospital for Incurables 
at Putney, many of whom had undergone this ordeal from ten to 
sixteen times. Ia November, 1571, there were 298 candidates, 
several of whom had been beaten at 17, 15, or 19 half-yearly 
elections. On the former occasion, 40, and on the latter only 20, 

‘candidates were elected.” It is obvious that if 307 candidates 
apply for admission, and only forty can be admitted, a very large 

| majority of the applicants must, under any conceivable system, 
either renew their application year after year, or lose their chance 

of admission. We do not understand Sir Charles to argue that a 

| large proportion of the candidates were unsuitable, and if they 

| were not unsuitable, the only way in which delay in their admis- 

‘sion could be obviated was to enlarge the bounds of the institution. 

| But even when allowance is made for the drawbacks attendant 

upon all possible systems, it must be granted that Sir Charles has 
demonstrated the evils of the present Voting system to be glaring 


title of ** King.” In popular use, the word has been found all-suffi- | and venomous. We premise, indeed, that it is only of such 


cient, but every Emperor and King, except, we think, the King of | 
Italy, has, and on ceremonial occasions uses, a heap of titles usually 
territorial. Some of them, like the style of **Grand Duke of | 
Finland,” borne by the Czar, and that of ‘ Empress of Iudia,” 
said to be assumed by our own Sovereign, are full of meaning; but 
the majority are now meaningless, and are used only on cere- 
monial occasions, though the comparatively modern form of ad- 
dress, ** Your Majesty,” is now insisted upon by every inde- 
pendent Sovereign in Europe, and by every King, even if merely 
a great noble of the German Empire, and though most monarchs 
still use some title of courtesy from the Pope,—‘t‘ Most Christian’ 
belongs to France; ‘ Catholic’ was conferred on Ferdinand for 
his conquest of the Moors; ‘Defender of the Faith’ was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament (this is vastly comical) after the Pope had 
withdrawn his gift of it to Henry; Portugal possesses ‘ Very 
Faithful;’ Ifungary has ‘Apostolic Majesty;’ and the Sovereign 
of Poland was ‘ Orthodox.’” 

No separate title can now be said to exist for any independent 
monarch in EKurope—unless the Pope be considered one—and the 
Republics seem all inclined to adopt the American usage, and 
style their Chief of the Executive a President. ‘Throughout the 
Republics of South America the same style is employed, and the 
word has acquired a certain dignity as expressing an elective and 
temporary Kingship. There would at first sight secm to be little 
reason for this poverty of expression, and we should be inclined to | 
think it better for every nation as it becomes Republican to adopt 
itsown. The truth is, however, that there is an extreme paucity | 
of words in most languages to express the extremely complex idea 
of a Sovereign elected for a limited time, and- yet short, popular, 
and convenient. We know in English but three which could be 
used as equivalents. ‘+ Protector,” our historic phrase; ‘‘ Prince,” 
which means simply. * First,” and in England is convenient, as it is 
not used as a title except by the Heir to the Throne; and * Premier,” 
which, however, with the same meaning, has been applied by | 
common usage to a different purpose, 


VOTING CHARITIES. 
N no case, perhaps, is the exquisite rightness of the Scriptural | 
assignment of ‘* perfect work ” to “* patience” more impres- | 
sively felt than when we engage in the practical solution of some | 
difficult social problem. Impatience is fitfully and feverishly | 
active, but her hasty work is worse than worthless,—it has to be 
done over again, with double toil and double vexation. It was not | 
a proof of Napoleon’s practical genius, but only of his skill in 
acting histrionically npon the French, that be rhapsodised about | 
there being no such word as ‘‘ impossible”; and the fussy, half- 
informed improver of things in general, who is convinced that in- | 
stitutions, and the administration of institutions, can be freed from 
all evils by the application of some method which bas taken his 
fancy, is not merely a useless, but a dangerous member of society. 
The problem of selecting the fit and proper persons to par- 
take of the benefits of those charitable institutions which | 
Cheshub Chunder Sen pronounced an honour to our civi- 


| typed misery.” Some absurd reason—“ a relation of his late wife 


charitable institutions as profess to rest upon, first, a national, 


| and secondly, a philanthropic basis, that we speak. If a hundred 


or a thousand persons in any rauk of life agree among themselves 
to maintain the widows, or the orphans, or the iusane or imbecile 
dependants of the associates, there is no objection to their 
doing so, and no outsider has any right to take exception 
to the rules by which they choose to confer the benefits 
of the institution upon subscribers. It is of charitable 
institutions which appeal to the public, and which base their 
appeal ostensibly upon grounds of pure philanthropy, that we 
speak. Respecting these, one or two propositions may, we submit, 
be stated as incontrovertible. ‘The claim of the candidates for 
admission ought, in the first place, to rest essentially upon the 
degree in which they stand in need of the benetits of the institu- 


} tion. ‘lhe mere fact that there are charitable institutions which 


are avowedly close corporations renders it the more obviously just 
that institutions which profess to rest upon charity pure and simple 
should exclude the action of self-interest in the admission of candi- 
dates. Iu one word, the primary ground on which application for 
admission to these institutions ought to rest is poverty, friendless- 
ness, helplessness. In the second place, all avoidable expense 
incurred by candidates in making application is an evil. 


|'This is self-evident; but let us not, because it is self- 


evident, think it unimportant. There is something shocking in 
the very idea that charity should have ‘an itching palm,” that 


' the benevolence whose motive is to benefit the poor should be the 


means of still further impoverisbing them. Ounce more, it is of 
vital concern that the mode of admission to these institutions 
shall in the smallest possible degree encourage mendicancy, or 
break the spirit and impair the self-respect of the poor. ‘These 


| propositions, which no one will seriously dispute, ought to be 


thoroughly apprehended, admitted, insisted upon, by all who 


| engage in this discussion. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan has well established, and it is in fact 
notorious, that the plan of voting for candidates which now pre- 
vails traverses every one of the principles involved in our pro- 
positions. ‘The chance of candidates depends not on their poverty 


|} and friendlessness, but on the means they possess of influencing 


wealthy subscribers. ‘*The most in want are those who don’t 
succeed, for they are the friendiess.” ‘'The person having the 
highest and wealthiest friends is sure to obtain admission, to the 
detriment of more deserving cases.” Any one who, without 
knowing a number of subscribers, has made the attempt to get an 
utterly poor and helpless person into one of these institutions, 
must have found out that the undertaking was preposterous. The 
kind of canvassing which issues in success is laborious and costly. 
** Since November we have sent 1,532 written (not litbographed) 
letters. In these we enclosed 723 post-cards for reply. <A very 
influential friend has issued 1,000 letters, and we have furnished 
the widow with 500 stamped cards.” ‘The subscribers, as the 
annual elections approach, are bombarded with cards and circulars ; 


| these throw no real light upon the nature of the cases, and the 


result is bewilderment and helplessness ‘‘ amid the maze of stereo- 
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had recommended one, or a governess of his daughter had men-| 3. In the most civilised countries avimals are killed in large 
tioned another, or Lady Somebody Something had recommended | numbers, and often by very painful methods, for sport. As to 
another "—at last enables the subscriber to scramble out of the | the lawfulness of such amusements, there is difference of opinion. 
difficulty. ‘The effect of the system in encouraging mendicancy| 4. Unnecessary cruelty in punishing domestic animals, parsi- 
is naturally great. ‘' Habits of steady work are broken up, and monious cruelty in withholding from them sufficient food, and 
habits of idleness acquired, by the dissipation of going about | wanton cruelty from mere childish ignorance or a depraved plea- 
begging for votes.’’ Professional canvassers ply a brisk trade, and "sure in giving pain, all this is what every civilised man agrees in 
professional criminals, in the clever-quack line, see an opening | reprobating. 

for their genius. The gifted Dorrington flourished for yearson| 5. There remains the question whether important experiments 
the moving cases which he trumped up. This creative artist in- | may lawfully be performed on living animals, even when they 
vented one woman whose sufferings prevented her from ‘ either | cause unavoidable pain. You maintain that no scientific object 
sitting, standing, or lying down, and she usually supported herself | is sufficiently worthy to justify such an infliction. You admit 
by leaning upon a bar ;” and another, whoze saintly kindness in | that for such a purpose we are at liberty to take the lives of 
nursing a paralytic father and mother had brought semi-paralysis | animals, if we can do so without giving so much pain as a butcher 
upon herself. It must have been as good as a sentimental novel does in slaughtering an ox or a sportsman in coursing a hare, 
to many soft-hearted persons to read the appeals of Mr. Dorring- | And we may perform vivisection with the help of avesthetics. But 
ton, and one could almost expoztulate with the Charity Organisa- beyond this we may not go. 

tion Society, against which Mr. Banting and his friends are | Before pointing out why this appears to me to be an untenable 
incensed, for having had him sentenced to six months’ hard labour. | position, let us see how far we can agree. In the first place, 
That the Dorringtons and their allies should live upon the sub- | by far the greater number of scientific experiments can be and 
scribing public is, however, not so bad as that widows or incurables, | are performed under avasthetics. To subject animals to unneces- 
struggling with poverty and disease, should spend, say, ten pounds | sary pain would be a crime from which I hope every physiologist 
apiece, partly their own, partly begged or borrowed, in successive | would shrink as much as you would yourself. The oniy charge of 
attempts to obtain admission to charitable institutions. | auch wanton cruelty is that against Professor Schiff, and you 
| 


Enough. Our limits forbid us to do more than touch upon the | admit, with your wonted fairness, that it has been refuted. Until 
evils involved in the present system, but they are happily familiar} a similar accusation is brought against experimenters in this 
to all who have looked candidly into this matter. To Sir} country, it is surely wrong to suppose them guilty of such 
Charles Trevelyan is due the praise not only of having set an | wickedness. As a matter of fact, I believe they are fully alive 
army of facts in array against the present system, but of suggest- | to their duty and responsibility in the matter. Indeed I think 
ing what must, we think, be, in principle at least, the new and | (perhaps from insular prejudice) that there is more scrupulous 
better system. We have no hesitation in saying that the method | humanity in this, as in other respects, here, as compared with 
of voting, as exercised by the subscribers, is incurably vicious. | Italy, France, and some parts of Germany. Those who have 
Those who, at the meeting of the British Orphan Asylum the | studied medicine abroad must have seen human patients in Paris 
other day, opposed even the mild and partial proposals for reform | and Vienna treated in a way that would not be tolerated in 
advocated by Mr. Simpson, Sir Rutherford Alcock, and others, London or New York. 
are right in their supposition that the present plan of voting is! In the second place, I believe all English physiologists would 
aimed at. But nomination might be left, and, we think, ought to agree that as the infliction either of pain or death on an animal is 
be left, with the subscribers. It is essential, however, that the | only justified by its probable results, every experiment should 
nomination should be made on cards issued by the Committee, | have a definite and important object, and should only be performed 
and that on these cards should be stated, under different schedules, | by one who is competent to judge on this point, and who is 
by the subscribers returning them, the qualifications of the candi- | responsible for his conduct. ‘To those who know the expense, the 
dates. Some penalty, such as the incapacitation of the candidate fatigue, and the difliculty of conducting physiological experiments, 
for subsequent election, might be attached to falsification in the | it will seem a groundless fear that raw students or other un- 
statement made upon the card, All the cards being returned to | qualified persons may attempt them from idle curiosity. I can 
the Committee, it would be for them to determine, by reference to only say that if such wanton cruelty were proved to exist, I would 
the facts attested on the cards, who were the most deserving can- | do my utmost to punish or prevent it. 
didates. ‘This system would not yield perfection, but it would! With regard to repeating experiments for the purpose of de- 
obviate the worst evils of the present method, and would be ex- | monstration, it must be frankly admitted that proper teaching of 
posed to comparatively slight risks of its own. The existing plan | physiology (and hence of medicine) as an experimental science, of 
is incurably bad. observed facts, and not of mere hearsay, can only be accomplished 
with the aid of such demonstrations. ‘They should be few, well 
chosen, and carried out under responsible authority. Iappily it 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. can be added that it rarely, if ever, happens that such experiments 


are not aided, instead of being hindered, by complete anzesthesia. 








—~——— 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. Having thus cleared the ground, the important issue remains, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] whether, for adequate scientific objects, a physiologist is ever jus- 





Srr,—The Spectator is so honourably distinguished by its candour | tified in inflicting pain, disease, or death, upon an animal. We 
in admitting letters written to oppose its own opinions, that I ven- | maintain that whenever necessary, he is bound not to shrink from 
ture to hope that you will not exclude a temperate statement on the the duty. 
other side of the above question from that which you support, if; The question of the value of such experiments, conducted, not 
only in proof that other students of biology are not ashamed to recklessly, but with judgment, not by prurient curiosity, but by 
join Mr. Lankester in defence of what is called Vivisection. ' trained intelligence, is one on weg I decline to enter. ‘I —. is 
I grant the preliminary postulates that we are justified in ap- | really no question. You cannot bring any competent authority 
plying by analogy to animals the general principles of ethics which | on the other side. wi ene s reason proves, ~ overwhelming 
properly apply to relations of man to man, in the degree they are experience confirms, the absolute necessity of experiments on 
possible ; and also that expressions of pain, in vertebrate animals living animals, and occasionally of painful experiments, for the 
at least, point to sensations similar to, though vastly different in | advance of human knowledge, for the detection of crime, for the 
degree from, the complex condition we call pain in ourselves. | prevention and cure of disease, and the increase of health and 
The question, then, is what reasons justify our inflicting on lower happiness not of men only, but of domestic animals themselves. 
animals pain, or disease, or death, for these evils must fairly be} ‘To give Strasburg geese diseased livers in order that epicures 
considered together ? ; pens | may enjoy pités de foie gras seems to me an abuse of the power 
1. It is generally held that we are right in killing them for , over the lower animals which has been entrusted to man ; to give 
the sake of food. This is not necessary for human life, but only a! rabbits diseased lungs in order to learn how to prevent or cure 
Brahmin would maintain that it is unjust, and even he cannot consumption seems to me a praiseworthy act. I hold that it is 
avoid killing multitudes of animals unawares. All we ask is that | cruel to make living pigeons a mark for a shooting-match, but 
no more pain shall be inflicted than is necessary for the lawful | that it was right in Harvey to kill pregnant does in order to learn 
purpose of furnishing our tables. the mysteries of generation, and in succeeding experiments - test 
2. You will also admit that we are justified in killing animals | the action of new drugs upon animals before risking the effects 
which do us injury—as tigers and snakes in India, and vermin all upon their fellow-men. And I cannot but believe that the 
the world over—and the mode of slaughter is usually as painful as | thoughtful part of the community will agree with me. 
may be necessary for the purpose. Physiological experiments are justifiable when performed by 
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competent persons, for adequate objects, and with all possible | 


precautions against unnecessary pain, snd then only. The im- 
portance of the object can, of course, only be judged of by the 
experimenter in each case. What you can justly demand is that 
there shall be no wanton, no unnecessary pain or slaughter. I 
firmly believe that, at least in this country, physiologists are 
scrupulous in not abusing their responsibility; whenever you can 
show that they have done so, you will be supported in denouncing 
such conduct by scientific men themselves. ‘Till then, it is surely 
unfair to raise a popular outcry against studies of which only 
educated persons can see the importance and the difficulty. 

Lastly, allow me to ask that, as you have honourably withdrawn 
the term ‘ prurient ” from Professor Schiff’s experiments, you will 
also recall the word “ Pecksniffian,” by which, I presume, is meant 


sanctimonious and hypocritical. ‘The epithet is ludicrously inap- | 


propriate to Mr. Lankester, and therefore is not only (as you 
admit) weak, but also unjust.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. WW. Pye-Snirn. 


{The remark as to ‘ Pecksniflian ” was not a general criticism on | 


Mr. Ray Lankester, as to whom we never heard anything but 
good, except what he himself has told us, but a special criticism 
as to a special remark of his, to which it was eminently applicable. 


For some further remarks on Dr. Pye-Smith’s letter we refer toa | 


review in another column.—Ep. Spectator.] 





APHASIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The case of aphasia mentioned by your correspondent 
“ B. E. M.” in the Speetator of last week is of exceptional interest, 


and one which materially affects a curious psychological question | 


raised by you in your issue of June 5, 1871, when you did me the 
honour to notice my work on “ Aphasia.” You there stated ‘“ that 
thought, and clear thought, is possible, without names at one’s 
command.” 

The same question has also been raised by Dean Goulbarn in 
his book entitled the “Idle Word,” in which he inquires ‘* whether 
or not it is possible to reason mentally, without having the words 
in the mind which represent the subjects of our reasoning.” 

Now the case reported by your correspondent answers this 
question in the affirmative, as does also the following case, observed 
by Dr. W. T. Moore, of Dublin, and which I have reported in my 
book. Dr. Moore had under his care a gentleman who, 
although his intelligence was unimpaired, had completely lost 
the connection between ideas and words. On one occasion, 
Dr. Moore was much puzzled by his patient, who was in 
bed, saying to him, ‘Clean my boots.” Finding that he 
was not understood, he became very much excited, and cried 
out vehemently, ‘Clean my boots by walking on them.” At 
length it was ascertained that the cause of his disquietude was the 


shining of the candle on his face, and that the object of his unin- | 


| generally until I fainted; this was in Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, and Hull]. When about thirty years of age, some 
'one, not a doctor, recommended blue-pill and Epsom salts, and 
though I have been frequently troubled since (even a fortnight 
‘since I had a slight attack), all I find necessary is a trifling solu- 
|tion of Epsom salts, my ease of aphasia being merely a dis- 
larrangement of the stomach or bowels, evidently of a trifling 


| description.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





| ELECTORAL ARBITRATIONS. 
(To THE EpiroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Sim,—The events of this week in Marylebone have brought before 
| us again the consideration of the question of Arbitrations at Elec- 
tions. I write before the result of the election is known, and what- 
ever occurs, it will not in the least affect my remarks. For the 
| following reasons, then, I believe that these arbitrations are un- 
| sound in principle and bad in their effect. First, and chiefly, they 
| are unsound jn principle, because they assume that one man is 
| just the same as another, provided he is a member of the same 
party,—that is, no considerations of character, or ability, or fit- 
| ness are of importance, if they tend to the splitting of the Liberal 
| interest. Now, Sir, I protest against this doctrine, for the sake of 
the Liberal cause, and still more for the sake of Parliamentary 
institutions. If all we want is a set of obedieut hacks, with as 
little difference as possible between them, who will follow the beck 
of some great leader, then let us frankly admit that we do prefer 
a Dictatorship to Parliamentary Government. Any one who 
asserts that Parliament is not to be composediof the best men, when 
electors can choose them, does so far show his contempt for Par- 
liament altogether. 

Secondly, I protest against it because it limits the choice of the 
electors; it sets up the opinion of one or two men—in the case of 
the Marylebone election, of one man—as worth more than that of 
a large body of electors. If the electors are not to be allowed to 
vote for those whom the leaders of a party thiuk dangerous to 
party interests, there is no real freedom of election in England, 
and electors, a3 well as members, are becoming mere machines. 

Thirdly, I protest against it because it tends to encourage cor- 
ruption and expense at elections. ‘This may sound startling, at 
first sight, but I will explain what I mean. In at least 
one of the cases in which I know of its working, the case 
of the Chelsea election in 1868, the circumstances of the arbi- 
| tration told in favour of those who used paid canyassers. I, 
| as an unpaid canvasser who has had much trouble at this election 
| (now thrown away), know the difficulty of getting certain pro- 
| mises from electors. ‘They have “ not made up their mind,” ** will 
| consider it,” ‘* will hear both sides first,” &c. Now, we unpaid 
| canvassers, whose only object is to find out the rva/ state of the case, 
| put such voters down as uncertain ; but the paid canvasser, whose 
| business it is merely to get as many promises as he can, puts such 
voters as votes for his friend, and thus when an arbitration comes 





telligible sentences w i : is } . . . +s 
8 as to have the curtain drawn; when this | 4) his canvass-books showan infinitely more promising appearance 


was done, he appeared quite gratified. Now the subj 
reasoning was the drawing of the curtain, the words used were, 
“Clean my boots.” It is therefore possible to reason mentally 
without having the words in the mind which represent the subject 
of our reasoning. 


| 


| gaining votes up to the very day of election ; and thus it is utterly 


ect of his | than those of the unpaid canvassers of his opponent. A really 


good candidate, too, acquires force a3 he goes on ; his addresses 
at public meetings and answers to questions f//, and go on 


unfair to judge of his prospects from any written evidence at any 


oe : es in the preparation of a second edition of my | particular time during the election. I have very little doubt that 
a ee ees ae be nar grateful if any of yourcorre- if in the Southwark election of 1869, Mr. Odger had submitted 
spondents would favour me with further information respecting },;, chances and those of Sir Sidney Waterlow to arbitration, the 


this curious disorder, and I should especially like to be put in 
communication with the physician who attended “ B. E. M.” in 


| decision would have been in favour of the latter, and yet you 


know that at the election Sir Sidney was left far behind Mr. Oger, 








— ee he describes. Allow me to add that the term hefero- | | astly, I protest against this plan, because the principles on which 
4 sae is more properly applied to the train of symptoms experienced | te decision is given are not understood by the great bulk of the 
'y your correpondent “ B. E, M.”—I am, Sir, &e., | electors. Some suppose (I speak from my own knowledge) that the 
Freperic Bateman, M.D. | character of the candidate will be taken into consideration, others 
| that the time at which he comes into the borough will form an 
. [To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} | important point in the judgment, others that the votes of mass 
Sir, —I am not sure I am correct in using the term * Aphasia ” | meetings will weigh more than canvassing-books. And thus the 
in my case, I leave your medical friends to judge. bulk of the supporters of the defeated candidate will always remain 
I am now seventy-four years of age, and have always enjoyed | unsatisfied. 
the beet of health. When about eighteen, in a playful struggle, I | Their feeling, too, if they have been really enthusiastic in the 
first found that though I could utter words, I could not command | matter, whatever happens, will be that the work which they gave 
the choice, this lasting for perhaps thirty or forty minutes; when | to one candidate because they cared for him has been thrown 
about twenty-six, and living freely, I found myself often attacked away without any fault of their owa. ‘The men who are accused 
with the same symptoms—with numbness in the fingers and dim- | of dividing the Liberal intercst are just those who are struggled 
ness of sight—and though I could see to read, I was not able to, for on personal grounds. If the ‘“ Liberal interest” can only be 
understand the words, From twenty-six to thirty, bleeding being | kept together by crushing out the independence of electors and 
then largely practised, I was frequently subjected to it, the medical | ignoring the moral and intellectual claims of candidates, I say 
men I consulted both in England and Scotland being equally at | that it is a most illiberal interest, and the sooner it goes to pieces 
sea, and I may say, at fault upon the matter; and bled I was, | the better for the country.—I am, Sir, &c., © C. E. MAuRICcE. 


Norwich, Fi bruary 2. 
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P.S.—I may also add that the only test of the real strength of | aptitude for epigram. ‘The obvious contrast between the death 
a candidate must be the polling, since many will give promises inflicted by the gua of the sportsman, and the life conferred by 


when worried a good deal who never care to go to the polls. 


| the chisel of the sculptor, is wearisomely harped on by a majority 


[Some of Mr. Maurice’s arguments appear to us to have real | of the contributors ; occasionally, however, contrasts more suited 


weight, but how it can benefit any party, however thoughtful, 
to go to the poll with a candidate who has no real chance of re- 
turn, as Mr. Maurice seems to assume it may, we cannot see. 


House of Commons.—Ep, Spectator.] 





EVANGELICALISM AND CALVINISM. 

(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—‘‘Anglicanus,” in last Spectator, draws a distinction between 
Evangelicals and Calvinists. There is no doubt that in point of 
fact he is right ; there are Arminian Evangelicals, many of them 
most estimable, whose general view of God’s grace “ Anglicanus” 
correctly states. But it is a mistake to suppose, as he, I think, 
implies, that Calvinistic Evangelicals do not hold the offer of the 
Gospel to be universal, or that they make any qualification of the 
words, ‘‘ to every creature,” ‘‘ whosoever will,” ‘ all may accept.” 
It might be enough to refer to the sermons of such Calvinistic 
preachers as Dr, Chalmers and Dr. Guthrie to show that this 
surmise is quite unfounded. 

If it be said that belief in predestination necessarily excludes an 
honest offer of the Gospel to all, the Calvinist’s reply is that this 
supposes that God’s ways are as our ways, and his thoughts as our 
thoughts. He protests against this application of human logic to 
the divine procedure,—against 

“ Meting th’ eternal mysteries 

In measures made for man.” 
He finds both predestination and the free offer of the Gospel in 
the Bible, and though confessing himself unable to reconcile them, 


he allows each to rest on its own basis, and—as the whole tenor | 


of Evangelical preaching in Scotland testifies—offers the Gospel 
and all its blessings as freely and as cordially as words can 
convey it. 

Every thoughtful man sees that there is an insoluble difficulty 
somewhcre; the real questions is,—where is the difficulty to be 
placed? ‘The Calvinist places it at one point, and the Arminian 
at another; but the Calvinist believes that his view is in accord- 
ance both with Scripture and with the highest conceptions of the 
mind as to the infinite perfections of God. 

No wise Calvinist obtrudes predestination on a miscellaneous 
audience; and though there have been preachers whom it has 
made very narrow in their love and sympathy, the earnest 
Calvinistic preachers of the present day are striving to avoid this, 
and to preach the Gospel as a message of love and good-will to 
every human being. 


their view to the darker and more mysterious aspect of the truth, 
and excluding all that relates to the love and good-will of God 
generally. 

I need not say that on this side the Border there is no shadow 
of sympathy among Evangelicals of any class with Dean Close’s 
proposal as to the railways.-—I am, Sir, &c., ScOTICANUS. 





CHANTREY’S WOODCOCKS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“*SPECTATOR.”) 


Srr,—In your review of the ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Mrs. Somer- | 


ville ” you quote an anecdote about Chantrey which is singularly 
infected with errors, and illustrates the truth, so common in the 


history of anecdotage, that after a lapse of years, undoubted facts | 
It was | 


become readily associated with wrong names and places. 
at Holkham that Chantrey performed his celebrated feat of killing 
two woodcocks at one shot, and the circumstance was specially noted 
in the Holkham game-book. 
marble, and presented the group to his host. Since then innumer- 
able visitors, more or less distinguished, to Holkham have exercised 
their wits in the composition of inscriptions and epigrams on these 
celebrated birds, which are duly preserved in a book kept for the 
purpose. Some years ago they were collected and published in a small 
volume, agreeably illustrated, edited, if my memory serves me right, 
by a Mr. Muirhead, and entitled ‘* Winged Words on Chantrey’s 


Woodcocks.” Some of these ¢7ea trepotvra are * pretty enough, | 


and some are poor indeed.” One, by the late Bishop Wilberforce, 
is particularly neat in its execution, but on the whole, they convey 
the impression that Englishmen of the upper classes have no great 


In 
the Marylebone case, we greatly regret Sir Henry James’s decision. | 
Mr. Hughes might have proved to have had a much better chance | 
than Mr. Grant, and had he been chosen, even instead of the | 
Common Serjeant, it would have been a great gain to the new | 


If Calvinism, as ‘‘ Anglicanus” says, has | 
done harm to not a few, this must have arisen from their confining | 


Subsequently he sculptured them in | 


| to the epigrammatist—for instance, the carving on toast and the 
| carving in marble—are happily hit off.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MAUvRICE PuRCELL FitzcERA.p, 


| , 
Boscombe, Bournemouth, February 1. 





DR. RUSSELL’S WAR * DIARY.” 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
| Srr,—No one could have been—naturally so—so annoyed as [ 
was when I saw the “ Diary” in print; and the remarks of the 
| reviewer, at the end of the notice in the Spectator, for which I 
| thank you, are but too well justified, and might have been as just 
and still more severe. The fact is that after I had arranged for 
| the publication, I was obliged to go abroad, and could not revise 
| the proofs or even read the MS. of the “ Diary,” which had been 
| written to dictation from my notes by an amanuensis, who 
| assured me he was familiar with German and French. The pub- 
_lisher pressed for the matter, and a person, who proved to be 
| quite careless or incompetent, or both, was engaged to pass the 
proofs, and made the mess you have properly censured. I am not 
| aware that I am unduly susceptible to criticism, but I know I am 
always grateful for the kindly demonstration of errors, and thank 
you for the corrections of your reviewer with all sincerity. —I am, 
Sir, &c., 
| 28 Park Lane, W., January 31. 
SHAKESPEARE’S METRES. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

| Sir,—Having seen in the Spectator of Saturday last a statement 
|as to my table of the rhythmical peculiarities of Shakespeare’s 
' Plays, I ask of you to give me space enough to state that my 
| tables register not only the metres of every line in Shakespeare, 
but also of Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger, Jonson, Marston, 
Webster, Greene, Peek, Marlowe, the plays in the ** Ancient British | 
Drama,” and others. The rhymes, endings, and length of lines 
are the most important of the points tabulated. Of these, the first 
four authors named will be in the hands of the new Shakspere Society 
for publication within a week or two, as being most immediately 
required for the purposes of that Society. My own investigations 
have been more with a view to determine authorship than chrono- 
logy, and I have been abundantly rewarded for the labour I 
have bestowed, as will be seen in my forthcoming paper. For 
chronology, I have found that ouly in the case of Shakespeare is 
this means of investigation applicable to any good purpose, though 
for him it is of the greatest value.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Skipton, February 3, 1874. F, G. FLEAY. 





W. H. Russet. 








A QUOTATION. 
[fo Tus Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In your notice of Dr. Talmage’s book you say you do not 
’ f—] 
know where he gets the line, ** Vidit et erubuit Nympha.” It is 
x ’ 

part of a celebrated though fanciful epigram by Richard Crashaw. 
| ‘Thus it runs :— 
“Unde rubor vestris et non sua purpura lymphis ? 

Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ? 

Numen, convive, prwsens cognoscite numen, 

Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit !” 


* Whence the strange purple this pale water shows? 
What rose so fresh has touched it till it glows ? 

A power divine, ye guests, discern—be hushed— 
The modest nymph has seen her God and blushed,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., S. G. Cocnrane. 





_ 
——_——— 
CHARLES DICKENS.* 

‘T's is a melancholy close to a book which, in spite of the many 
traits of astonishing perceptive power, and prodigal generosity, 
and unbounded humour, contained in it, will certainly not add 
to the personal fascination with which Dickens is regarded by so 
many of his countrymen. ‘The closing volume naturally contains 
| more evidence than any of the others of the very great defect of 
character which seems to have grown from the very roots of 
| Dickens’s genius. Mr. Forster himself admits it fully enough, 
though he hardly seems to be aware what an admission it is. ‘‘ There 





* The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. Vol. III, London : Chapman 
and Hall. 
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was for him,” says his biographer, “no ‘ city of the mind’ against 
outward ills for inner consolation and shelter.” In other words, 


Dickens depended more than most men on the stimulus which | 


outer things provided for him ; first, on the excitement caused by 
the popularity of his books, and on that which he drew from his 
own personal friends’ private appreciation ; then on the applause 
which attended his actings and readings, the intensity of the eager- 


ness to hear him and the emotion he excited; and lastly, on the | 


triumph excited by the counting-up of the almost fabulous 
sums which the readings produced. ‘These were evidently the 
moral drams without security for which his life would have lost 
all its spring and interest, and it is clear that as his productiveness 
as an author began to fail, he grasped eagerly at the quasi- 
theatrical powers displayed in his readings to fill up the blauk he 
was beginning to feel, and to compensate him for the restlessness 
and almost despair which the consciousness that his genius was on 
the wane began to produce in him. ‘The painful story of his 
estrangement from his wife, which Mr. Forster has told at once with 
judicious candour and equally judicious reticence, is evidently 
closely connected with this dependence of his on the stimulus of ex- 
ternal excitement. There would indeed have been no reason for any 
public reference to that story at all, but for the inexcusable intoler- 


ance of public censure which made Dickens, when he was contem- 


plating his first course of public readings, insist on publish- 
ing a defence of himself against the false and slanderous 
rumours which were abroad. He did not see apparently 


that this proceeding was a cruel injustice to the lady whose | 


name was thus dragged into print, without its being within her 


power in any way to give her own view of what had occurred ; he | 


only thought of the imperious need he felt for an explana- 
tion which would secure the possibility of a cordial good- 
will between him and his public. 
same ungenerous desire to clear himself with the public from 
any charge of want cf generosity, and to impress upon men 
his own case, though he must have known that just so far 


as he succeeded, the one concerned equally with himself, who was | 


not famous and not popular, would inferentially suffer in public 
estimation, Yet the public neither knows nor can know anything 
of the faults or faultlessness of the two parties in a quarrel thus 
indelicately dragged into the light. And if they are just, they must 
sum up the whole matter in their own minds by saying, ‘ Here was 
2 case in which a magnanimous man, even if wholly in the right, 
would have borne in silence false rumours of a very painful kind 
rather than defend himself publicly, when that defence was 
necessarily at the cost of one whose mouth was shut, aud who had 
no door of escape into the excitements of public applause and 
unbounded popularity.’ 

The volume before us, so far as it illustrates Dickens’s moral 


qualities at all, may be said to be one Jong chronicle of his craving | 


for these delights of popular applause,—sometimes outweighing, 
as in the case to which we have alluded, what the least modicum of 


magnanimity would have enforced upon him, —at other times, extin- | 


guishing all the sense of personal dignity which might have been ex- 
pected in an authorof so much genius,—and finally overpowering the 


commonest prudence, and leading directly, no doubt, to his prema- | 


ture death. Mr. Forster, by giving so much prominence to the 
certainly extraordinary and marvellous popularity of the public 
readings, and recording, at excessive length, Dickens’s unbounded 
triumph in the enthusiasm and numbers and reckless prodigality 
of his audiences, has given to this craving of his hero’s a somewhat 
needless emphasis, and has, moreover, extended his already very 
big book beyond reasonable limits. | Nobody wants to hear 
how the people at Tynemouth did exactly what the people at 
Dover did; how Cambridge and Edinburgh behaved in exacily 
the same manner as Dublin and Manchester, and so forth. There 
is something a little ignoble in this extravagant relish of a man of 
genius for the evidence of the popularity of his own writings. 
Dickens must have known that theatrical effects are by no means 
the best gauge of the highest literary fame. He must have been well 
aware that no one could have produced with scenes from Shaks- 
speare or from Scott anything like the intensity of superficial excite- 
ment which he himself produced with the death of little Paul Dombey 
or the pathetic life of Tiny Tim; and whether the difference were 
due to something of melodrama in him cr something of deficiency 
in the greater masters, must, at Jeast, have been a question on which 
his mind could hardly have been definitely made up in his own | 
favour. We by no means deny the value of the test to which his 
readings subjected the literary power of his writings. Undoubtedly 
it demonstrated very great qualities. We believe that it also 
demonstrated some great defects; and certainly the passion 
with which he gave away his very life to producing these popular | 


His last will betrays the | 


| emotions, pointed to a grave want of that higher life in himself 
which could not have been compatible with such constant super- 
ficial strains on his nervous energy. It would have added to 
the literary worth of the book, and certainly not have diminished 
' the reader’s admiration, if Mr. Forster had curtailed greatly the 
tiresome redundancy of Dickens’s own gratitude for the popular 
enthusiasm with which he was received. 

Mr. Forster notes another quality besides this absence in Dickens 
of avy inner life in which he could take refuge from the craving 
for external excitement,—a quality which, while it very much in- 
creased the danger of this dependence on the stimulus of bursts 
of popular favour, was also inseparable from his greatest qualities. 
There was “something of the despot, seldom separable from 
genius,” says Mr. Forster, in Dickens. No doubt there was, but 
we should say that genius is quite as often found without it as 
with it; that it was the peculiarity of Dickens's own genius, 
aud clozely connected with his highly-strung nerves, rather than 
the token of genius in general. ‘here are many types of 
genius which are too largely tolerant, like Scott's or Thackeray's, 

for this kind of disposition ; many, too, which are too purely re- 
ceptive, too sensitive to external influences, for anything like 
despotisia. But Dickens's genius was of neither kind ; he hardly 
enjoyed his visions at all merely as intellectual perceptions, as food 
for bis own reflection. He enjoyed them solely as materials for sen- 
sation, as the means of producing an intense effect on the world 
without. ‘I wish,” said Landseer of him, ‘ he looked less 
| eager and busy, and not so much out of himself or beyond him- 
self. I should like to catch him asleep and quiet now and then.” 
But that was vot in him. Never was there a genius so little 
contemplative. Never had a man of such wonderful powers 80 
little of — 


“The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


’ 


His mind was always trying to “work up” even the most idle 
and worthless fancies and situations into pictorial effects. Mr. 
Forster’s chapter called “ Hints for Books Written and Unwritten ” 


seems to us much more of an evidence of weakness in this 
‘respect than of power. ‘The forced and extravagant sugges- 


tious which Dickens sets down for himself as possible hints for 
future works are far more numerous than those of real power 
or promise. In fact, what even his marvellous humour lacks is 
repose. Often he cannot leave even his most humorous things alone, 
but must tug and strain at them to bring out their full effects, till 
the reader is nauseated with what was, in its first conception, of the 
richest and most original kind. Dickens was too intensely practi- 
cal, had too much eye to the effect to be produced by all he did, 
for the highest imagination. He makes you feel that it is not the 
intrinsic insight that delights him half so much as the power 
it gives him of moving the world. ‘The visible word of com- 
mand must go forth from himself in connection with all his 
ruminating kind. 


creations, Lis imagination is not of the 
ile uses his experience before it is mellow, in the im- 
| patience of his nervous haste. But on the whole, while 


the absolute deficiency of an inner life, and the want of 
magnanimity it sometimes entailed, comes out more power- 
fully in this volume of Mr. Forster's than in its predecessors, 
| —the despotic imperiousness of Dickens's nature does not perhaps 
show quite so strongly. Ile does not at least assert himself with 
the same passion as in the earlier part of his life. 

The new volume, of course, contains very fine illustrations of 
the perceptive power and the exquisite humour of Dickens. 
Nothing, perhaps, shows the fall abandon with which he entered 
into children’s natures more delightfully than this conversation 
with a little boy of his Dublin landlord’s, during his “readings” 
in Dublin in 1858:— 

“Within the hotel, on getting up next morning, he had a dialogne 
with a smaller resident, landlord’s son he supposed, a little boy of the 
ripe age of six, which he presented, in his letter to his sister-in-law, 
as a colloquy between Old England and Young Ireland inadequately 


reported for want of the ‘imitation’ it required for its full effect. *I 
am sitting on the sofa, writing. and find him sitting beside me. Old 
Mugland. Halloa old chap.— Young Ireland. Hal—loo !—O/ld England 
(in his delightful way). What a nice old fellow you are. Iam very 


fond of little boys.— Young Ireland. Air yes? Ye'r right.—Old Eng- 
land. What do you learn, old fellow ?— Young Ireland (very intent on 
Old England, and always childish except in his brogue). I Jairn wureds 
of three sillibils—and wureds of two sillibils—and wureds of one sillibil. 
—Old England, (cheerfully). Get out, you humbug! You learn only 
words of one syllable-— Young Ireland (laughs heartily). You may 
say that it is mostly wureds of one sillibil.—O/d England. Can you 
write ?— Young Ireland. Not yet; things comes by decgrays.—Old Lng- 
land, Can you cipher ?— Young Ireland (very quickly). Whaat’s that? 





—Old Eagland. Can you make figures ?— Young Ireland. I can make a 
nought, which is not asy, being roond.—O/d England. I say, old boy! 
Wasn't it you I saw on Sunday morning in the Hall, in a soldier’s cap? 





| 
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You know!—In a soldier’s cap ?—Young Ireland (cogitating deeply). | should be few, well chosen, and carried out under responsible 


Was it a very good cap?— Old England. Yes.— Young Lreland. Did it fit | 


ankommon ?—Old England. Yes.— Young Ireland. Dat was me ” 
And nothing indicates the delicacy of his perception more won- | 
derfully than this exquisite criticism in 1855 on the acting of | 
Frédéric Lemaitre :— 
“Incomparably the finest acting I ever saw, I saw last night at tho | 
Ambigu. They have revived that old piece, once immensely popular | 
in London under the name of Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life. Old 
Lomaitre plays his famous character, and never did I see anything, in | 
art, so exaltedly horrible and awful. In the earlier acts he was so well | 
made up, and so light and active, that he really looked sufficiently | 
young. But in the last two, when he had grown old and miserable, he | 
did the finest things, I really believe, that are within the power of act- 
ing. Two or three times,a great ery of horror went all round tho | 
house. When he met, in the inn yard, the traveller whom he murders, | 
and first saw his money, the manner in which the crime camo into his 
heal—and eyes—was as truthful as it was terrific, This traveller, | 
being a good fellow, gives him wine, You should see the dim remem- | 
brance of his better days that comes over him as he takes the glass, 
and in a strange dazed way makes as if he were going to touch the 
other man’s, or do some airy thing with it; and then stops and flings 
the contents down his hot throat, as if ho were pouring it into a lime- 
kiln. But this was nothing to what follows after he has done the mur- 
der, and comes home, with a basket of provisions, a ragged pocket full | 
of money, and a badly-washed bloody right hand—which his little girl 
finds out. After the child asked him if he had hurt his hand, his 
going aside, turning himself round, and looking over all his clothes for | 
spots, was so inexpressibly dreadful that it really scared one. He | 
called for wine, and the sickness that came upon him when he saw the | 
colour, was one of the things that brought out the curious cry I have | 
spoken of, from the audience. Then he fell into a sort of bloody mist, | 
and went on to the ond groping about, with no mind for anything, 
except making his fortune by staking this money, and a faint dull kind 
of love for the child. It is quite impossible to satisfy one’s-self by say- | 
ing enough of such a magnificent performance. I have never seen him | 
come near its finest points, in anything else. He said two things in a | 
way that alono would put him far apart from all other actors. One to | 
his wife, when ho has exultingly shown her the money and she has 
asked him how he got it—‘I found it’—and the other to his old com- | 
panion and tempter, when he charged him with having killed that | 
traveller, and he suddenly went headlong mad, and took him by the | 
throat and howled out, ‘It wasn’t I who murdered him,—it was | 
Misery!’ And such a dress; such a faco; and, above all, such an | 
extraordinary, guilty wicked thing as he made of a knotted branch of a ; 
treo which was his walking-stick, from the moment when the idea of 
the murder came into his head! I could write pages about him, It is 
ression quite ineffaceable. He got half-boastful of that walking- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





au 
ct 


1} | 
ff to himself, and half-afraid of it; and didn’t know whether to be | 
mly pleased that it had the jagged end, or to hate it and be horri- 





fied at it. Ho sat ata little table in the inn-yard, drinking with the 
traveller; and this horrible stick got between them like the Devil, | 
while he counted on his fingers the uses he could put the money to.” 
On the whole, we cannot deny either that Mr. Forster's bio- 
graphy was a very difficult book indeed to write, or that it has been 
well done. It has painted to us a picture morally much more dis- 
appointing than we expected, and it has perhaps dwelt on some of 
the most disappointing features at unnecessary length, and with a 
certain awkward air of half-admission, half-deprecation. ‘There is 
far too much criticism on individual works of Dickens, to some of 
which Mr, Forster recurs repeatedly ; and it does not appear to 
us that the criticism is always sound. His attack on Mr. Lewes | 
in the present volume is very fierce, but by no means as effective 
as it is fieree, and though we cannot pretend to accept Mr. | 
Lewes's judgment, — we believe Dickens to be certainly the 
greatest humourist of his nation, and Mr. Lewes appears to give | 


authority. Happily, it can be added that it rarely, if ever 
happens that such experiments are not aided instead of being 
hindered by complete anesthesia.” But in cases in which com 
plete anzesthesia is impossible, and we know there are plenty of 


| such cases where the intention is to teach the student the slow 


effects—an effect of days, and not of hours—of an injury 
inflicted on an animal organism, Dr. Pye-Smith would, 
we suppose, maintain, in conformity with his principle, that 
experiments involving protracted suffering are legitimate ana 
right, not to say a bounden duty of the physiological teachey, 
Ve are anxious to have this point clear, because it is one of the 
greatest moment to the animals which are usually made the sub- 
jects of these experiments. Dr. Pye-Smith says:—* Physio- 
logical experiments are justifiable whenever they are performed 
by competent persons for adequate objects, and with all possible 
precautions against unnecessary pain, and then only.” And 
one of these ‘‘ adequate objects,” as he asserts, is “ the 
proper teaching of physiology.” Nor is that only Dr. Pye. 
Smith’s view; it is clearly also Dr. Michael Foster's also, who 
says in his article in the new number of Jaemilian what 
really comes to precisely the same, namely, that whenever 


'*an animal is killed by man, or suffers at the hands of man, 


without benefit to man, or when the same benefit could be 
gained without the death or without the pain, then the death 
or the pain can be no longer justified,” a rule which clearly 
refuses to restrain the absolute discretion of physiologists 
in weighing the end for which they inflict pain or torture 
against the pain, and justifies vivisections for the sake of 
instruction as much as vivisections for the sake of discovery, 
Both Dr. Michael Foster, then, and Dr. Pye-Smith go far beyond 
Mr. Ray Lankester in the principle they lay down, and we must 
also say that they take up a more logical position. It seems to us 
clear that if avimals are to be conceded no sort of rights at all 
against the scicntific zeal of man, they can hardly have any kind of 
rights against the didactic zeal of man. It is hardly possible to 
maintain that it is a duty to inflict any amount of torture on them 
for an adequate end as regards investigation, and yet wrong to in- 
flict the same for an adequate end as regards physiological disci- 
pline. In either case, it is the benefit of man in one form or other 


| which outweighs every claim of the animal to ease, and why should 


not one kind of benefit to man be regarded as much as another ? 
Mr. Ray Lankester and the other eminent pbysiologists to whom 
we have referred may perhaps say, ‘* Because the gain is not sv{fi- 
cient, the student may learn the same things fairly from the dead 
body, though not perhaps so efficiently as from the living ; still, 
taking the animal’s pain into consideration, we should prefer that 
all demonstrations were on the dead body.” But Dr. Michael 


| Foster and Dr. Pye-Smith would, we suppose, reply that it is 
’ PI py 


quite impossible to weigh any real loss to the lower animals against 
any real gain to human beings, for if you do, you involve your- 
self in a maze of intolerable difliculty,—the very first assumption 


| of the physiologists being that any kind of substantial good to 


man must take precedence of any amount of loss and pain to the 
lower creatures. Accordingly we find throughout the JZandbovk 
Jor the Physiological Laboratory, whose title we have placed below, 


im credi ; sat "y : ‘ . | “ " ‘at “ " 
him credit only for fan,—Mr, Forster quite fails to make good | and for which Dr. Michael Foster is himself in part responsible, 
against Mr. Lewes the largeness and wholeness of the humanity | that the writers and editor assume the purely scientific point of 
; tabonat — > e > . — be aye . - < 3 
in Dickens's creations, — dut with all these faults and short view, giving the student directions for many experiments which 
comings, Mr. F orster’s life of Dickens will always be eagerly read | are not even supposed to throw light on any unexplored problems, 

‘ take Sanmlt % wile cand: 7} } ‘ Ba A “ne 
as long as Dickens himself is eagerly read; and that will be as | put only to help him to realise vividly the exact conditions of the 
long as Englishmen retain their delight in English literature. | physiological facts already ascertained and the principles involved 
——— |in them. Take passages like this, for instance, and remember 

| ° 
VIVISECTION.* | that they are put into the hands of young stulents, and that 
. s a ? . | some of them describe experiments apparently of a kiud easily 

Dr. Pye-Smirn, whose letter on Vivisection will be found in | F ae : 

: performed not merely in a properly-ordered physiological labora- 
another column, goes in one respect farther than any of the | . ’ PB : “ee 

ayer A . ? \ tory, but in the student’s own lodgings, if he chooses :— 
physiologists who have hitherto contended for the right and duty | | Nie, Ait ; , 
of performing painful experi t living animals. He asserts “ INFLAMMATION OF Bone.—Germination of the cells of bone may bo 

— = A oe 7 ee ae wed © asserts | induced in the long bones of mammalia by passing a red-hot needle as 
what all the physiologists whom we have hitherto consulted, | deeply as possible intoa bone, previously freed of t ft parts covering 
including Mr. Ray Lankester himself, somewhat indignantly | it, and then cauterizing the hole witha pointed stick of nitrate of silver; 
repudiate—the right of making such experiments simply by | or by violent fracture. After a week or more the bone is excised. 

€ de Tad ~ ra ..... INFLAMMATORY CHANGES IN THE Liver Ceiis.—Inflammation 
way of demonstration to classes of learners. With regard, he | of the tissue of the liver may be induced by passing a needle into the 
says, ‘*to repeating experiments for the purpose of demonstra- | organ. Twenty-four to forty-eight hours after the injury the animal 

- P 5 purp | sal ; . yreig jury 
tion, it must be frankly admitted that the proper teaching | ™uSt be killed. 
of physiology (and hence of medicine) as an experimental science | Or take this more elaborate experiment, which is begun under 
of observed facts, and not of mere hearsay, can only be ac- | chloroform, but which contemplates sometimes keeping the sub- 
complished with the aid of such demonstrations. They | ject of it alive, though dying, for a week :— 
gr eer oer “ SECRETION OF Bite.—The secretion of bile goe 

* 1. Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory. By E. Klein, M.D., J. Burd P SSE F ‘ nee See 4 iad 
San‘erson, M.D.; J. Lauder Brunton, MD. Eaited by 3 Burdon Sanderson. | is more rapid at one time than another. It is accelerated after taking 

food, usually attaining its maximum from two to four hours after each 


London: Churckill. oe 
2, Macmillan's Magazine, Article ix., “ Vivisection.” By Dr. Michael Foster. meal, The secretion is observed by tying the gall duct and introducing 
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a cannula into the gall bladder. <A detailed account of the method of 
performing this operation on dogs is given by Rutherford and Gamgee 
in the report of the British Association for 1868. The principal facts 


may be demonstrated in the guinea-pig, as follows :— Mode of Producing | 


‘y Fistula in Guinea-pigs: Chloroform the animal and secure it on 





sili 


the rabbit-support. Make an incision from an inch to an inch and a) 


narter long through the abdominal parieties in the linea alba from the 
siphoid process downwards. The pyloric end of the stomach is thus 
exposed, Pull gently on the stomach until the duodenum is brought 
into view. The part corresponding to the superior transverse part in 
man forms a loop with its convexity directed towards the diaphragm, 
nto the top of which convexity the ductus choledochus enters. Tie the 
duct in this situation, then seize the gall bladder with a pair of forceps. 
Tt is always full, and cannot be missed if the foreeps are passed imme- 
lintely under the edge of the costal cartilages. Make a small incision 
into the gall bladder, introduce a cannula, and tie it in. The diameter 
f the cannula should be from two to three centimetres, apd the end to 
be inserted should have a projecting rim. This can he made very 
readily by heating the end of a piece of glass tubing of tlio proper size, 
and pressing it, while hot, against a flat piece of iron. Sew up the 
wound, leaving the free end of the cannula outside. The bile in guinea- 
igs is secreted in very large quantities, being as much as 7°3 grammes 
in an hour per kilogramme of body-weight. It contains a very small | 
proportion of solids, about 13 per cent. When the bile duct is tied the 

inea-pigs die in less than twenty-four hours, but when it is not tied 
they will live for a week.” 





Again, take such directions as these, which distinctly contemplate | 
that the anesthesia should have passed away and the evidence of | 
pain be given before the operation is over :— 

“© Recurrent Sensrniirry.—This is never witnessed in the frog. It 
can only be shown in the higher animals, the cat or dog being best | 
adapted for the purpose. The method adopted is very similar to the 
above—the arches of ono or two vertebra being carefully sawn 
through or cut throngh with the bone foreeps, and the exposed roots 
being very carefully freed from the connective tissue surrounding | 
them. Ifthe animal be strong and have thoroughly recovered from the 
chloroform and from the operation, irritation of the peripheral stump of | 
the anterior root canses not only contractions in the muscles supplied | 
by the nerve, but also movements in other parts of the body indicative 
of pain or of sensations. On dividing the mixed trunk at some little 
distance from the junction of the roots, the contractions of the muscles 
supplied by the nerve eccase, but the general signs of pain or of 
sensation still remain.” 

It is perfectly obvious that all these directions of the Handbook 
contemplate experiments of a very painful kind made for the. 
sake of demonstration; and we now know that Dr. Pye- 
Smith agrees with Dr. Michael Foster and his colleagues that 
such experiments are fully justifiable, so far as they are supposed | 
needful for the purpose of perfecting young physiologists in their 
science. We confess we had thought that with Mr. Ray Lan- 
kester’s pleas for ‘original research,’ the practical demands of 
English physiologists on the sufferings of animals had reached | 
their limits, though we never saw why the logic of the plea’ 
should stop there. Now it is evident that almost every) 
physiologist holds a separate opinion of his own as to what | 
will or will not justify the infliction of torture, and that) 
each of them claims to be his own judge in the matter. Dr. | 


Michael Foster, it is true, tells us in Jfacmillan that the number | 
of really painful experiments on living animals must become | 


fewer and fewer as the science of physiology advances :— 


“The second class of experiments carried on without anzsthetics, | 
those entailing a considerable amount of pain, are not only by far the 
least numerous, /ut must of necessity become less and less numerous as | 
physiology advances. The end which the physiologist has in view is oe 
analyse the life of any being into its constituent factors. As his science | 
advances, he becomes more and more able to disengage any one of theso 
factors from the rest, and so to study it by itself. He can already, as 
we have seen, study the complicated phenomena of the circulation of the | 
blood, of respiration, of various kinds of movement, quite apart from | 
and independent of the presence of consciousness. As his knowledge | 
widens and his means of research multiply, this power of analysis will 
grow more and more; and by and bye, if physiology be allowed free 
cope for its development, there will come a day when the physiologist | 
in his experimental inquiries will cause pain then, and then only, when 
pain is the actual object of his study, And that he will probably study | 


best upon himself.” | 


| 


number of experiments in a science which depends on it becomes 
obvious. What would you say to the proposition that experi- 
ments in electricity and magnetism are only in the rarest cases 
of real value? It is, no doubt, true that experimental research 
with regard to some problems of physiology is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and that hundreds of experiments are performed yielding 
vague results, before a definite and fruitful variation of the ex- 
periment is devised. But that is of the very essence of experi- 
mental investigation, as every educated person is aware, and can 
be as largely illustrated from the proceedings of a physical or 
chemical as from those of a physiological laboratory. If Professor 
Schiff has carefully and intelligently experimented with the dogs 
entrusted to him, there is certainly no reason to reproach him with 
their large number. Jf you allow experiment at all, you must admit 
the more of it the better, since it is very certain that for many years to 
come the problems of physiology demanding experimental solution will 
increase in something like geometrical ratio, instead of decreasing.” 
Here, then, we have the piiysiologist who repudiates the notion 
that experiments on living animals should be made for the sake of 
demonstration, asserting that the more of such experiments are 


| made for purposes of research, the better, and that the number 


which ought to be made will increase in geometrical progression for 
many years to come; while other eminent physiologists, coming to 
his aid, eay that his repudiation of such experiments for the sake 
of demonstration is illogical and a mistake. And as, of course, 
demonstrative or didactic experiments will more or less follow, like 
a shadow, all the new experiments made for purposes of research, 
so far as these turn out instructive, we have the prospect of an 
increase also in the demonstrative experiments in something like 
geometrical ratio, in the wake of the discoveries. 

Surely all this renders it abundantly evident that if physio- 


| logists are to be trusted to limit themselves in these matters, there 


is a wretched look-out for their unhappy victims. We do not deny 
for a moment that if the subjects of these experiments were not 
sentient, the more of them there might be, the better it would be for 
science. When we said that we believed that only in the rarest 
caees were such experiments of real value, we ignorantly assumed 


' that physiologists themselves, recognising the intrinsic evil of in- 
‘flicting severe pain, would xot think it justifiable to try all the 


innumerable, tentative, and preparatory experiments by which 
experimenters grope their way,—they would regard themselves as 
limited to the far smaller class of experiments by which immediate 
results of great value might be expected. It seems that in this we 
were utterly mistaken, that physiologists regard living animals as 
just as much the proper subjects of purely tentative experiment 
as dead animals or inanimate substances,—nay, that they 
claim the right to repeat them simply for the sake of 
demonstrating to students the results obtained. The question 
arises, then, is this what the English public approve? The 
English Legislature has, we believe, decided that all experiments 
which amount to torture on domestic animals are penal, and liable 
to a fine of five pounds. And we do not doubt that any magistrate 
would enforce such a penalty against, say, the operator who killed 
a guinea-pig by the slow process of a week’s pain, for the eake of 
illustrating biliary fistula. ‘The real question is whether these 
poor creatures have any rights at all as against us, when their pain 
can minister to our benefit. ‘The physiologists say, * No, you must 
keep the right to kill them, and with the right to kill, the right 
to inflict any amount of further misery which is subordinate to 
man’s benefit. Only that infliction of pain is cruel which is needless 
for the purpose of man’s benefit.’ If that be so, then the horrid ex- 
periments of Professor Montegazza, of Pavia, on the effect of long- 
protracted weeks of pain on the digestion of animals, were wicked 
only in case they were really unscientific. Experiments on the 
effect of equally acute and protracted pain, if they were but good 
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But we are not much comforted by that, seeing that Mr. Ray | tentatives, if they were likely to suggest other and more “ fruitful 
Lankester has told us that the total number of such experiments | variations” of such experiments on pain, would be completely 
must and ought to increase in geometrical ratio as science goes on | justified. If it does happen that no such experiments at present 
advancing and suggesting new experiments, and therefore, we could really be useful, that is the mere accident of time and cir- 
suppose, though the relative proportion of painful experi- | cumstance. It is certain that many experiments involving a 
ments to the whole may diminish, the total number of ex-| week, or very many days of terrible suffering, like Professor 
periments necessarily and essentially painful will probably | Brown-Séquard’s on the punctures which caused the wretched 
increase. It is well to recall the remarkable words in which | subjects of his experiments to turn round and round for days while 
Mr. Ray Lankester, as we understand him, expressly lays it growing weaker and wearier and vainly attempting to resist the 
down that, for purposes of research, living animals should be | horrible necessity, are approved by our humanest physiologists as 
experimented on just as freely, and with just such a profusion | most instructive and fruitful. The physiologists clearly maintain 
of variations, as if they were mere groups of electric currents that no amount of wilful infliction of suffering, if it opens out a 
or of chemical elements. In a letter which appeared in our | prospect of scientific discovery, would be wrong; nay, that all 
| such wilful infliction would be a matter of duty. 


own journal on the 10th January, he wrote :—‘ If you consider | 
for a moment what experiment means, and what the experimental| Now that seems to us diabolical doctrine, and somewhere or 


method is, the absurdity of the notion that one can limit the! other, there must be tenable ground against it. It is impossib 
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that what we should think it wicked to inflict on an idiot, or on 
a criminal of the worst dye, it can be right to inflict on an 
animal which may suffer just as keenly, even for the sake 
of scientific discovery. Our own belief is, that while it is 


plainly lawful to kill—otherwise we could never allow half the | 


animals which exist to come into being at all,—and to inflict such 
suffering as is needful to kill in as humane a way as may be, we 
are bound to treat sensitive creatures, in proportion to their sensi- 
tiveness, as we would be treated ourselves by more powerful 
beings. Anyhow, there must be a limit somewhere, and the physio- 
logists are clearly not to be trusted to lay it down for themselves, 
They don’t agree with each other about cither the true limit or the 
prospects of their victims for the future. If we are to have physio- 
logical experiments on living animals, they should be made unlawful 
except in given places, and under special direction, and with careful 


guarantees for the effective use of narcotics, and for the protection , 


of the victims against the protraction of the suffering after the 
anesthesia has ceased. Dr. Michael Foster may think that such 
views are dictated by what he amiably terms ‘ malevoleut 
ignorance,”—we should have thought benevolent ignorance would 
have hit even his own mark better,—but we are persuaded that the 
Legislature which passed the Cruelty to Animals’ Act will not 
agree with him. ‘That Act was passed while the discussion about 
recent vivisections,— we fancy it was about Brown-Séquard’s experi- 
ments,—was still recent, and we fully believe with the explicit pur- 
pose of putting astrict limit upon them. We donot doubt that Dr. 
Michael Foster is right in saying that many of these physiological 
experimenters are personally among the humanest in their treat- 
ment of their own dogs and other domestic animals. But it must, 
we think, give them a grim sympathy with the Calvinistic doc- 
trines of election and reprobation, to fiad themselves electing some 
creatures to happiness and honour, while they doom others to the 
dismal reprobation of dying day by day of some “ biliary fistula ”’ 
or other artificially induced disease. 


THE YELLOWSTONE REGION.* 

As a literary production, the description before us of the Yellow- 
stone Lake Region in the Rocky Mountains has an unusual 
number of faults. The book is a compilation from a manuscript 
report of the exploration of this remote and ditlicult territory in 
1870-71 by one of the officers engaged in it, and an official report 
by another officer; the fifth annual report of the Geological 
Survey of the Territories, by Dr. Hayden, U.S.A.; and certain 
articles on the wonders of the Yellowstone, contributed to 
Scribner's Mouthly—an American periodical which is becoming 
known among us—by Ex-Governor Langford of Montana and 
Dr. Hayden. It could not have been an easy task to compile 
from these materials a readable volume, somewhat of the hand- 
book class, and calculated to stimulate emigration, or migration, 
for the first two sections would naturally be technical, and the 
third scientifically dry. The fourth would be more hopeful ; 
scientific men can sometimes popularise their specialities for 
magazines. Dr. Hayden without his hammer, and Ex-Governor 
Langford with no immediate oceasion for a revolver or a Vigilance 
Committee, would probably tell their respective stories impres- 
sively, and supply good store of picturesque material to 
the compiler. Judging by the use which Mr. Richardson 
has made of it, they did nothing of the kind. It would be 
inexact to say that we do not receive an impression that 
the Yellowstone is a wonderful region, and that the explorers 
accomplished a difficult and meritorious feat; but the narrative 
is a bare recapitulation of the facts of the exploration and the 
features of the place. It is abrupt in the wrong place, and 
digressive when we have had enough of some particular wonder, 
and want to get on to another; it is hurried, but also verbose. 
We never get a firm hold of the party, and the bewildering 
geography of North America—which becomes more bewildering 
to us according as people out there get to know more about 
it, and take to mentioning hopelessly obscure places with a 
careless and unexplaining familiarity such as might suit Berlin, or 
Belfast, or Brixton—swamps us altogether after a short time. 
The only relief is to be found in tearing out the little single-leaf 
map of the territory, keeping it always on the opposite page, and 
learning off by heart these sentences from the preface :— 

“ The following description of the marvellous features and pheno- 
mena of the Yellowstone Lake Region in the Rocky Mountains begins 
close to its northern border, at the frontier military post of Fort Ellis. 

. . +» The entire area, hemmed in by the loftiest peaks of the Rocky 


Mountains, is over 6,000 feet above sea-level, and the Yellowstone 





* Wonders of the Yellowstone Region in the Rocky Mountains, Edited by James 
Richardson. London: Blackie and Son. é 


| Lake, which occupies an area of 15 by 22 miles, fans ams dination at 
| 7,427 fect. The whole region is of Pliocene age, and bears unequivocal 
' traces of its having been the scene of prolonged and energetic yolcanie 
activity.” 

Fortified by these scraps of certainty, one may encounter the 
zealous confusion of the book with bhopefulness, and though one 
never ceases to feel aggrieved throughout by the sense that so 
little has been made of material that might have supplied go 
much in the literary sense, it is possible to get enjoyment out of 
it, and to feed one’s fancy on much that is delightful, in contem-. 
plating the wonderful lake, set like a jewel in the snowy crown of 
the great Western continent; and its surroundings of forest and 
mountain, of geyser and caiion. The first attempt to explore the 
valley was made in 1859, but though the expedition passed 
entirely round the Yellowstone basin it could not penetrate it, 
for what reason does not appear. Teu years later a second expedi- 
tion was formed, but it is likely that its failure was complete, 
since no report of its proceedings was published; and the credit 
of revealing the Yellowstone Region to the world rests with 
the expedition of 1870, organised by some of the officials and 
leading citizens of Montana. ‘The explorers, led by the Surveyor- 
General of the territory, and accompanied by a small escort of 
United States’ cavalry, visited ‘‘the cafions of the Yellowstone, 
[here cling to the map!] and the shores of Yellowstone Lake; 
then crossing the mountains to the head-waters of the Madison, 
they visited the geyser region of Firchole River, and ascended that 
stream to its junction with the Madison, along whose valley they 
returned to civilisation, confident, as their historian wrote, that 
they had seen the greatest wonders on the continent, and con- 
vinced that there was not on the globe another region where, 
within the same limits, nature bad crowded so much of grandeur 
and majesty, with so much of novelty and wonder.” 

This is tall-talking, but not muck taller than is justified by the 
facts, as we make them out in the somewhat disorderly narrative. 
Of the White mountains, Dr. Hayden says quaintly :—* Several 
of my party who had visited Europe regarded the range as in no 
way inferior to any in that far-famed country,”—by which testi- 
mony, considering that some of the snowy peaks are 11,000 feet 
above the sea, we are not surprised. The great interest of the 
journey begins at the Devil's Siide, a wonderful mass of parallel 
sandstone, limestone, and 


ridges, formed of alternate beds of 
quartzites, elevated to a nearly vertical position by those internal 
forces which acted in ages past to lift the mountain ranges to 
their present heights. All the nomenclature in this region is of 
the infernal order, in which the old trappers and mountaineers 
excelled; and some of the most beautiful natural objects 
in the world are known as “Fire - hole Prairie,” ‘The 
Devil’s Den,” and ‘“Hell’s Roaring River.” One smiles 
at the prosaic and pedantic simplicity which hos sought to 
replace them by those bestowed by the explorers,—Wisdom 
River, Philanthropy River, Philosophy Creck, and so on. ‘The 
mouth of Gardiner’s River, a mountain torrent which enters the 
great lake at the end of the Third Cajon, is twelve miles from 
the Devil’s Slide, and the description of the intervening country 
reads like a modified version of Sindbad’s Valley. "“ Scattered 
over the hills and through the valleys are numerous beautiful 
specimens of chalcedony and chips of obsidian. Many of the 
chalcedonies are geodes, in which are crystals of quartz; others 
contain opal in the centre, and agate on the exterior; and still 
others have on the outside crystals of calcite.”’ ‘lhese, no doubt, 
gave rise to the travellers’ tales of thickets of petrified sage-brush, 
whose stony branches bore emeralds, rubics, sapphires, diamonds, 
and other gems, as large as walnuts. ‘I tell you, Sir,” said a 
man who had been there to Colonel Reynolds, the chief of the 
expedition, ‘it is true, for 1 gathered a quart myself and sent 
them down the country.” Four miles up the valley of Gardiner’s 
River the strangest natural feature of the Yellowstone Region— 
‘‘ the crowning wonder,” as the editor calls it—is found. It con- 
sists of the hot-springs on the mountain side, which cover an area 
of a square mile :— 

1i0owy mountains in 





“Small streams flow down the sides of the 
channels lined with oxide of iron of the most delicate tints of red. 
a deep, bright sulphur to 
a dainty cream-colour. Others are stained with shades of green; all 
these colours as brilliant as the brightest aniline dyes. The water after 
rising from the spring basin flows down the 8 of the declivity, step 
by step, from one reservoir to another, at cach one of them losing a 
portion of its heat, until it becomes as cool as spring water. These 
natural basins vary in size, but many of them are about four by six feet 
in diameter, and one to four feet in depth. Their margins are beauti- 
fully scalloped, and adorned with a natural bead-work of exquisite 
The springs are filled with minute vegetable forms, 





Others show exquisite shades of yellow, fr 


beauty. ..... 
and in the little streams that flow from the boiling springs are great 
| quantities of a fibrous, silky substance, which v ibrates at the slightest 
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movement of the water, and has the appearance of the finest quality of 
eashmere wool. When the waters are still these silken masses become 
incrusted with lime, the delicate vegetable threads disappear, and a 
fibrous, spongy mass remains, like snow-white coral.” 


The “* wonders,” properly so called, begin with the hot-springs, | 
and they really are wonderful ; for instance, the columns of steam | 


rising from dense forests, to the height of several hundred feet, 
and pulling away with a roaring sound, audible for a long dis- 
tance, despite the masses of trees; and the immense gulf of the 
Grand Caiion, which cuts away the bases of two mountains in 
forcing 2 passage through the range. Here is a short extract 
from Lieutenant Doane’s description ; the best in the book :— 
“Its yellow walls divide the landscape nearly in a straight line. The 
ragged edges of the chasm are from two hundred to five hundred yards 
apart, its depths so profound that the river bed is nowhere visible. No 
sound reaches the ear from the bottom of the abyss; the sun’s rays are 
reflected on the further wall, and then lost in the darkness below. The 
mind struggles and then falls back upon itself, despairing in the efforts 
to grasp by a single thought the idea of its immensity. Beyond, a 
gentle declivity, sloping from the summit of the broken range, extends 
to the limits of vision, a wilderness of unbroken pine forest.” 
Everything in the Yellowstone Region is on an immense scale, 
and some things are terrifying, but one gets used to them speedily. 
The awful Caiion prepares the mind for the contemplation of the 


will be acknowledged by every one who examines the volume with 
| the care that it deserves. 

Ilow greatly the religious life is sustained and strengthened by 
songs of praise has been acknowledged in all ages of the Chris- 
tian Church. Even in the Scotch Kirk, which until recently sang 
the Psalms of David only, deeming what they termed uninspired 
hymns unfit for divine worship, the fervour of devout feeling 
found expression in the quaint and homely version which some- 
times rises into poetry, but more frequently falls into doggrel. 
In the Church of England, not even Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
Tate and Brady, could wholly destroy the love of spiritual song ; 
and it must be remembered that the English Church, in the days 

of its greatest torpor, bad the ‘* Te Deum” and the “ Benedicite,” 
so that it was never wholly deprived of noble poetry in public 
worship. The religious revival of the eighteenth century was 
perhaps as much due to the hymns of Charles Wesley as to the 
preaching of his brother and of Whitefield. The Independents, 
too, earlier in the century, owed not a little to Dr. Watts, a man 
of culture as well as of poetical feeling, who, if he has written 
many of the worst hymns in the language, has also written a few 
‘of the best. Dissent of the orthodox stamp found in men like 
| these its poetical prophets, and lugubrious as were the tunes 


sublime and tremendous Falls ; the Geysers for the Mud Volcano, employed in those days, the heartiness of the singing 
the Crystal Cascade, and ‘ Hell-broth Spring.” All the accounts | atoned for its musical defects. To the new life of the 
agree in describing the effect of the Grand Cajion, “* which has no} new century we owe many of our finest hymns, but few, 
parallel in the world,” as terrible, inspiring a harrowing sense|if any of these are the work of the great poets who 
of danger, and of the oppression of absolute silence. The mind | flourished between 1800 and 1840. Wordsworth, greatest of 





is forced to sympathise with its deep gloom, and turns with) 
delight to the life and motion of the cascades. The lake is | 
the crowning beauty of the scene, and the grand reward of the | 
traveller’s toil. There is, probably, no more beautiful piece 

of water in the world than that which lies at its vast elevation, | 
amid the peaks of the Rocky Mountains, with pine-crowned pro- 

montories stretching into ‘t from the base of the hills, with emerald 

islets upon its bosom, and a wide rim of sparkling sand. Some- 

times the wind, coming through the gorges, lashes it into fury, 

sometiines it is still and unrufiled. It contains no fish except trout, 

but those in myriads, and water-fowl swarm upon its surface. 

Immense fleets of pelican come sailing down with the stately swans, 

and at nightfall the low, flat islets are white with them. ‘The 

mountain meadows and the forests around the lake—on whose | 
breast the expedition Jaunched the first boat its waters ever bore 

in 1870—are thronged with undisturbed herds of noble forest 

creatures,—deer, elk, mountain sheep, buffalo, and grizzly. It is 

marvellously beautiful, grand, and peaceful, and its sunny solitude 

is inexpressibly delightful and overpowering. ‘The eastern rim of 

the Yellowstone Basin is one of the grandest volcanic ranges in 

the world; it is called the Wind Range; the general level of its 

summits is ten thousand feet above the sea, while many of its 

peaks rise to eleven thousand. Between the fair expause of the 

great lake and this gigantic barrier lies Brimstone Basin, the last 

wonder ” we can quote :— 


“For several miles the ground is impregnated with sulphur, and the 


air is tainted with sulphurous exhalations; streams of warm sulphur- 
water course the hill-sides and unite to form a rivulet whose channel 
is coated with a creamy-white mixture of silica and sulphur. Old pine- 
logs, once lofty trees, lie prostrate in every direction over the basin, 


which covers an area some three miles in extent. Similar brimstone 
basins ave numerous around the lake, on the lower slopes of the 
mountains, and in level districts. The latter are always wet, and 
generally impassable, the thin crust covering an abundance of scalding 
mud, especially dangerous to horses.” 

The great volcanic range has never been explored. Every 
attempt to violate its fastnesses has failed. ‘The Indians call it 
**the crest of the world,” and the Blackfeet hold that he who shall 
stand upon its summit shall see with his waking, bodily eyes the 
“happy hunting grounds” of the Red Man, where the brave finds 
his horse and his dog once more, his weapons and his buffalo-robe, 
but where squaws and pale-faces trouble him not. 





MR. MARTINEAU'S SELECTION OF HYMNS.* 
Tus is no ordinary selection of hymns, nor is it formed, as so 
many selections are, to serve a temporary purpose. The aim of 
the editor is a high one, and the sincerity and judgment with 
which he has endeavoured to carry it out make this volume worthy 
of careful study. That Mr. Martineau has succeeded in forming a 
body of hymnody likely to be acceptable generally to members of 
the Church of England and to orthodox Dissenters we will not 
say, but the devout feeling that has prompted the work, and the 
thoughtful attention, the just taste, and the keen susceptibility 
to many phases of religious emotion which mark its execution, | 





* Hymns of Praise | 


f ” and Prayer. Collected and edited by James Martineau, LL.D. 
London: Longmans. 1874. 


| were natural to our fathers. 
| fresh time, it is not enough to add what is absent, it is requisite alse 


| life; while the old hymns excluded mainly deal with objective incidents 


them all, and devout as he was great, has contributed nothing 
worthy of mention to the hymnody of the Churches. We may 
say the same of Coleridge, whose noble “ Hymn in the Vale of 
Chamouni ” belongs to another category ; of Scott, with the single 
exception of his version of the * Dies Irae ;” of Crabbe, whose 
poetical genius was not of the lyric order; of Byron, despite his 
Ilebrew melodies ; of Moore, whose sacred pieces are false in tone 
and sickly in expression ; of Southey and Shelley; of Hood and 
Keats. James Montgomery, a smaller poet than any of these, is, 
however, often admirable as a hymn-writer; and the copious col- 
lection before us contains more than sixty of his hymns. The 
truth is, the poet’s art is not essential to metrical compositions 
this class; poets can of course, and sometimes do, write goo 
hymns ; but hymns of the highest order of merit may be produced 
by men and women who lack poetical genius,—by writers who, like 
Doddridge, Toplady, Conder, Lyte, Bonar, and Charlotte Elliot, 
express in sufliciently rhythmical verse intense devotional feeling. 
Whatever views we may hold with regard to what used to be 
called the Oxford Party, it must be acknowledged that it en- 
couraged in an extraordinary measure the composition of sacred 
verse, as well as the production in a modern form of ancient 
hymns. ‘The chief promoters of the Tract movement were poets, 
or, to say the least, men of poetical feeling, and the strongest 
arguments advanced by Dr. Pusey had probably less influence 
than the publication of the Christian Year. 'The Ritualism that 
has blossomed out of Puseyism is also greatly indebted to music 
and song, and *“ Ilymns Ancient and Modern,” although contain- 
ing several pieces that are objectionable to Dissenters and to 
Evangelical Churchmen, has achieved a popularity that is well 
nigh unprecedented. Yet the editors of this popular selection do 
not scruple to transform the hymns they print so that in many 
instances the authors would find it difficult to discover their own 
compositions. And this brings us to some thoughtful remarks 
made by Mr. Martineau in the beautiful preface to Hymns o 
Praise and Prayer. After alluding to a selection of hymns made 
by him many years ago, he writes :— 

“In passing through a generation remarkable for rapid change, 
Christian piety itself, notwithstanding its essential permanence, has in- 
sensibly modified its complexion ; and in its truest moments resorts to 
other centres of meditation and speaks in other tones than those which 
Hence, in justice to the exigencies of a 


to withdraw something that is present, in manuals of an earlier date.” 


| And then, alluding to the influence of the Anglican movement in 


one direction and to a devotional feeling in the opposite direction 
which is disposed to loosen itself even from sacred history, he 
adds :— 

“If there bo a spiritual devotion which more and more draws away 
from what tradition, Apostolic or other, has questionably said about the 
first age, and, gathering itself into the centre, identifies its Christianity 
with the religion of Christ in its pure and personal essence, this simpli- 
fication is as legitimate, and as much requires to be provided with 
adequate expression in worship, as the opposite tendency to luxuriant 
overgrowth of dogma and symbol. The difference between the present 
volume and its predecessor is due to the attempt to meet this change 
the new hymns admitted belonging chiefly to the poetry of the inner 
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n fields, will find us wings to reach our heayen, and lay us low 








beneath an Authority that rules us. Only to the rarest prophets, if 
sven to them, are divine things re ith the rest of us they 
are not what we win, but wl a the residuary truth and 
sinetity that remain at heart, when superficial errors are discharged, 
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md that breathe in the undertones of trust and aspiration, however the 
uiticulate speech of worship may change its words, If there be any who 
an waft their souls to God on Vedie hymns, or toil upwards by the 
steps of Gentile metaphysics, far bo it from me to question the efficacy 





cool for them as singing the 
Bat for myself, both conviction and feeling keep 
try and pi ‘ty of Christendom. It is my native air, 
I breathe; and wherever it passes, it so mellows 
‘yr, and nurtures such grace and 
any climate similarly rich in elements of 
The only problem, therefore, with 
among the Biblical materials 
ms which are already marked 


of the exercise; it may possibly be as 


Atin ans ian Creed, 
me close to the po 
and in no other can 
soil and feeds 
balance of affection, th: 
perfect life I look in yain else. 
which I havo to deal, is how to 
the permanent essence from the 
as certain to fall away.” 

This is finely expressed, and the remainder of the preface carries 
on the thought suggested in this passage. It is inevitable that 
the ‘*dogmatic realism” of the Anglican school should produce 
in many minds, and those often of the most sensitive fibre, a wish 
to annihilate dogma altogether, and to substitute the religion of 
feeling for the religion of fact. Christianity, however, is either 
true historically, or it is morally false, as being built upon a lie, 
and it is just possible that Mr. Martineau, in his anxiety to provide 
spiritual food that shall satisfy the hunger of a soul that cannot | 
accept the orthodox creed, does an injury sometimes, though with | 
the Sent intentions, to those who still cling to historical incident | 
as the basis of their faith. Ile acknowledges the difficulty, and | 
observes that tried by Conservative feeling, he may seem to have | 
parted with too much, and tried by the balance of critical pro- | 
bability, he may seem to have removed too little. 

It is scarcely needful to say that while freely using the hymns | 
of orthodox Churchmen and Dissenters, Mr. Martineau does not 
seruple to adapt them to the conditions under which this collection 
is produced :— 

“Tt is offered to a Nonconformist Broad Church by an editor whose 
prevailing fecling carries him less to Broad Church sourees than to 
other springs—Catholic, Mystical, Semi-Puritan, Lutheran, Wesle yan— | 
and gives him therefore what ho mosts loves, and what speaks most 
truly for him, mingled with much which neither he nor his readers ean | 
believe. May he drop this impossible clement and save the rest? or | 
is he bound to forego the whole, and accept his silent exile from a 
chorus in which he longs to join, and which gives him a voice 
infinitely better than his own?” 

r . . . . . | 
The reply, it appears to us, is obvious. It is essential that the | 
belief as well as the literary rights of the hymn-writer should be | 
respected. It would be unjust to make Keble express views in | 
his hymns opposed to his ecclesiastical principles; it would be 
monstrous under the names of Watts or Wesley, and by an altera- 
tion of their language to utter doubts with regard to the divinity 
of our Lord. At the same time, certain changes in the words of 
the hymn written may be made with perfect propriety, if the editor 
takes due care to announce them, and if he is careful not to in- 
sert doctrines or expressions which the authors would have repu- 
diated. No charge can be made against Mr. Martineau of im- | 
proprieties like these. Ife makes, indeed, various changes, and 
many readers familiar with the originals will probably think that 
some of their favourite hymns are injured by these alterations, 
but nothing of this kind has been done without acknowledgment 
—‘* the author's name appearing in italics whenever even a word 
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originsl, i in a special index, whenever it affects the first line.” 

If we miss in this admirable selection many hymns as familiar 
and almost as dear as the words of Scripture, it is full of interest 
to observe how closely all branches of the Christian Church come 
together in their hymns of prayer and praise. Here the Calvinist 
Toplady has a place by the side of the Arminian Wesley, the 
Roman Catholic Faber sings in harmony with the arch-enemy of 
his Church Martin Luther, and with the Independents Doddridge 
and Watts, while James Montgomery, the Moravian, is not out of | 
harmony with Bishop Heber and Archbishop Tren nch. Thehymn, 
indeed, is the expression of deep religious fecling, and that feeling 
is shared by multitudes whose doctrinal opinions are widely diver- 
gent ; it unites as no mere statement of dogma can the early ages 
of the Church with the Church of the present day, and it shows ' 


| indeed, 
like Dr. Wilson, who shows himself in the present treatise to he 
a thoroughly cultivated and capable student of Shakespeare, 
should have incurred the suspicion of seeming to endeavour to 
secure readers for his commentaries on our great poet by the 
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main resu 


is changed, or the change itself being given, along with the | g 


‘mainder of this article we 
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extent inevitable, should be carrie od by an editor, Though piety, the Mr. Martineau’s selection of Hymus fur the Christian Church and 

more spiritual it is, has the less disposition to remain historical, it were | Zome has reached, we believe, a Jarge number of editions: the 

a fatal srror (as the experience of all mystic movements, including | pas 

Scans. Baal Hiner ber 2 es ) a lat _ Psa nen Snag mpi present volume, which may be regarded as a valuable contri- 

reorg3a OXS, abundantiy shows, nauige this tenuency to 1t5 eX- | rs j 

itenstie ¢ b0 Mita bintors out of soliaion slingshot, and let no esetien af bution to the liter rature of toleration—to the charity which willingly 

it bo ‘saered,’ no ‘land’ be ‘holy.’ We dee ive ourselves, if in this | finds points of assent and rejects points of difference—deserves to 

hixher life we forget our ancestry, and profess to be autochthones. No | be equally successful. 

detached personal force of ours, no eclectic gleaning of wisdom from 


THE MISSING LINK.* 


Tats volume awakens great expectations, which the perusal of it 


fails to fulfil. 
far as we have been able to gather, it is entirely misleading. 


The title of it is, no doukt, very attractive, but so 
And 
we cannot but express extreme regret that a writer 


doubtful means of a sensational advertisement. It is not, however, 
in his opening pages that Dr, Wilson informs us of the relation in 
which, he thinks, Caliban stands to the missing link in the chain 
of development. On the contrary, you might almost believe from 
some of his preliminary statements that the disciple of Darwin 
would find in the Tempest a creation prophetic of the modern 
hypothesis of the descent of Man. For our author writes :— 
‘* Shakespeare bad not only sounded all the depths of the human 
soul, but he had realised for himself the wholly diverse motives 
and cravings of the mere animal mind. ‘The leading purpose of 
the following pages is, accordingly, to show that his genius had 
already created for us the ideal of that imaginary intermediate 
being between the true brute and man which, if the new theory 
of descent from crudest animal organisms be true, was our pre- 
decessor and precursor in the inheritance of this world of humanity. 
| We have in the Tempest a being which is ‘a beast, no more,’ 
'and yet is endowed with speech and reason up to the highest 
| ideal of the capacity of its lower nature.” Again :—‘‘ Caliban is 
so distinct from anything hitherto seen or known on earth, 
that only now, two centuries and a half after its production 
on the English stage, has it entered into the mind of the scientific 
naturalist to conceive of such a being as possible.” Finally, 
‘Shakespeare presents the ideal of highest brutish evolution. 
“ar He has supplied a link more consistent with any con- 
ceivable evolution of which the anthropomorphas are susceptible, 
than any ideal based on assumed stages of lowest degradation of 
savage man.” But after all, Caliban is not to be regarded either 
as a man, or as any link in the possible pedigree of manhood. Ile 
is a fellow-being of the jay and the marmoset, of the mole and 
the crane. His type of development is pronounced to be essen- 
tially non-human, while a conceivable civilisation of such beings 
as himself might, to a certain extent, run parallel to that of man, 
but could never converge to a common centre. If we have taken 
| exception to the title of Dr. Wilson’s book, we have, on the other 
hand, to express a very genuine admiration of the candour and 
scholarship and large general ability that characterise the work itself. 
We are inclined to differ very decidedly from this Shakespeare 
commentator on the whole subject of development. For our own 
parts, we are not unprepared to believe that in Prospero’s mar- 
vellous Gibeonite, his hewer of wood and drawer of water, Shake- 
speare, with his rare visionary power, was forecasting the latest 
And indeed very recently in the columns 
intimated our 


conjectures of science. 
of this journal, as on several previous occasions, we 
sympathy with the spirit and method of Mr. Darwin's researches, 


| =a" ° . 
aud our perfect willingness to accept on adequate evidence his 


All the same, we must do Dr. Wilson the justice to 
say that if he starts back with a repulsion, he is not careful to 
conceal from the elements inevitably involved in the Darwinian 
genesis of humanity ; and if he thinks that on this new hypothesis 


ltg 


acs. 


of evolution it is ‘* hard to see what is Jeft for God to do in the 


‘ universe,” he is scrupulously pains-taking in presenting to his 


readers an unbiassed rendering of Mr. Darwiu's teaching, while he 
shows that he thoroughly comprehends it. 

We do not feel, however, that our author has contributed any 
fresh lights to the great controversy which is now shaking the 


speculative world, and as reviewers, we have much greater 
satisfaction in dealing with Dr. Wilson as an_ interpreter 


of Shakespeare than as an opponent of Darwin. For the re- 
shall accordingly restrict ourselves 
to some comment, with the assistance of our author, on Shake- 
speare’s conception of Caliban himself, We would only before so 
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doing call the attention of our readers to some pages of the volume 
before us in which Dr. Wilson discusses certain questions as to 
the beliefs of man in the purely savage condition, and specially 
that of the belief in immortality. In this section of his work, in 
which, be it noted, our author is concerned not with the Caliban 
of Shakespeare, but with the metaphysical and theological Caliban 
of Browning, he introduces some bits of his own experience of 
very touching and suggestive character, and the following passage 
will, perhaps, as well as any other, do the duty of representing 
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| but an islander that hath lately suffered from a thunderbolt.” 
| Trinculo’s second thoughts are the truer ones. According to 
Miranda’s statement, Caliban wore the human form, for on first 
bebolding Ferdinand, she exclaims, * This is the third man ”—her 
‘father and Caliban being the two others—* that e’er I saw.” 
| Moreover, he must, at least, have shared with the bonnet 
;monkey the forehead which gives to man his noble and intel- 
lectual appearance, for, apprehensive that the drunken fools 
| will not be in time to carry out the “bloody thoughts” which 
the fact that the savage, like Browning's Caliban, makes God in | Stephano says he had begun to have, and that DProspero 
his own image, and that fear is perhaps the sole emotion which | will awake and subject them all to some potent spell, 
the thought of an unseen power suggests to his mind. The Doctor | he utters the words, “ We shall all be turned to apes, with fore- 
writes :—‘* An Indian chief on Lake Superior explained to myself heads villainous low.” Possessing a human form, which, however, 





the difference between the white man’s God and his own Manitou 
in this simple way: ‘When the lake rises in a storm, and the 


north-west wind howls through the trees, and lightnings kindle | 


them, we know that it is the Great Manitou, and are afraid, aud 


| has become prematurely old-looking and ugly, he has a wonderful 
‘appreciation of the beauty of Miranda, who, he says, “ as far sur- 

passes Sycorax as greatest does least.” Ile has, moreover, a 
| delight in the noises, sounds, and sweet airs of which the isle is 


hide ourselves. We offer him much tobacco, we try to avert his full; and Shakespeare, as all careful readers of the Tempest have 
anger, and are at peace again when he is gone. As for you, white | noted, makes all Caliban’s utterances themselves musical, to an 
men, you call on your God, and want him to come to you. Are | extent, indeed, which causes the natural expression of the child of 
you not afraid of him”? After quoting this very remarkable | nature to contrast favourably with the drunken song of Stephano, 
statement, Dr. Wilson adds, in terms to which we cordially sub- | which the savage affected in his cups. In the closing words, how- 
scribe :—‘‘ The idea of the All-powerful being also the All-loving | ever, of that snatch of song, ‘* ‘Thought is free,” Shakespeare's con- 
pertains alone to Christianity.” Undoubtedly this assertion is | ception of Caliban’s unmoral stage of existence seems to culminate. 
simply a matter of history, explain the history how you please ; | Caliban neither looks before nor after; he takes no print of kind- 
and the ** secret ” of Christ, whatever Mr. Matthew Arnold may | ness, and he seems to have no fear, though by no means pachy- 
—s is 0 wo ge - its eg a with only Gere | dermatous, ye ang yen — a — ——s. which 
ion to conduct,”—is not merely “ inwardness,” or an appeal | his master, whom he rootedly hated, though he says he once 
to man’s deepest self. That is assuredly implied in all Christ's | loved him, made him undergo. His supreme happiness is to do 
teaching ; the ‘* single eye” is the inexorable condition of all true | exactly what he likes; wish or desire with him takes the place of 
vision. But the eye is not the light, nor the object it beholds. | duty or moral sense; thought is to be quite free, and consequently, 
And as historians, we are free to affirm that the Founder of Chris- | while in his flesh there dwells no gool thing, neither does there 
tianity gave us both the light and the object in one in proclaim- | dwell anything that is morally evil. He comes much nearer to 
ing, as no one had ever done before, the love of a “ perfect | man on the intellectual side than on the moral; he bas learnt his 
Father,” who was ‘‘ seeking ” the good of the whole family of man. | language ; his vague purposes were endowed with * words that 
Buddha, for instance, and we need not mention other names here, made them known ;” he kas been taught to name the “ bigger 
= showing : the Matthew ye of Siam, did gon light and the less that burn by day and night,” and when he comes 
“throw out words” at an ineffable object, “but avoided the | to his senses, he exclaims,— 
action of a Deity he could not perceive.” To us the ‘ merit « What a thrice double ass 
and mediation” of Christ is this, that he planted a fresh Was I to take this drunkard for a god, 
trust in the consciousness of humanity, his own life of | ; Rand weeny Ca Ges Sank 
graciousness and truth being, even more eloquently than his | But there is no hint that he would have had any compunctious 
words, the outward and visible sign of a rooted communion with | visitings of nature whatever if the dull fool had cut Prospero’s 
an unseen source of invincible beneficence. But all such lofty | throat, and it never seems to have occurred to him that his con- 
subjects of human interest are wholly foreign to the nature of the | duct to Miranda—* thought being free ”—was other than lawful 
Caliban of the Tempest. He has no speculation in his eye. He and right. An Adam with a soul not yet come, rather a thing of 
is emphatically of the earth, earthy. He reasons throughout from | ature than a personal character, is the subject which Shakespeare 
has given us for our study in Caliban. 

The beliefs and ignorance of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 


the only animal that laughs and weeps,” Caliban is in this respect | would alike prepare them to regard Caliban as a possible pheno- 
not quite human, for though he tells us that he ‘cried to dream | ™cnon. Theologians had held with one consent that all men 
again,” when he woke from dreaming in which he thought the | were descended from Adam; _ that the beings inhabiting the 
clouds would open and show riches ready to drop upon | worlds beyond the sea could not possibly have the same origin, 
him, we never hear of his laughter. Or if laughter of any and that therefore they were not human. By Shakespeare's time, 
kind there be in him, it is only that of carnal delectation | it was becoming tolerably clear that in countries sundered by a 
over the chastisement which Stephano is inflicting on Trinculo, | great gulf from Europe there were inhabitants of the soil who 
and the torrent of bad language which the jester pours forth in | were neither exactly devils, nor ‘*men whose heads do grow 
consequence ; and in like manner, when he says to Stephano, | beneath their shoulders.” But English geography had not yet 
“Thou makst me merry. I am full of pleasure. Let us be , made the world its own, and in some of its unknown solitudes the 
jocund,” it is at the thought that within half-an-hour Prospero | popular credulity might still dream of the existence of a Sycorax 
will be asleep, when Stephano has promised to despatch him. ‘This | or a Caliban. If we ask ourselves, in conclusion, as to “the 
is the moral tune to which he wishes the new god of his idolatry moral” of this creation, or perhaps even the meaning of it, we 
to take the catch he had taught him but ashort whileago. “ Flout | must frankly own that we can find no answer so satisfactory as in 


’em, and skout ‘em ; and skout ’em, and flout ‘em; thought is free.” the suggestions of Mr. Darwin. 


the merely animal element of sensation. Ile lives and moves and 


has his being in the flesh ; and since ‘‘ man,” as Hazlitt says, ‘is | 





And then, as we hinted above, Caliban has no supersensuous needs. | 
He has heard, it is true, by the hearing of the ear, of his dam’s god, 


Setebos, but his proper life means water-freshes, pig-nuts, snaring | 


the marmoset, securing clustering filberts, and young seamels from 
the rock,—a most strange monster, no doubt, and as Dr. Wilson 


is careful to make out, in his twenty-fifth year when we first | 


catch a glimpse of him. Clearly, however, though termed “ hag- 
born,” a ‘+ tortoise,” a ‘‘ freckled whelp,” a ‘‘ poisonous slave got 
by the Devil,” ‘‘a thing of darkness,” ‘‘ as disproportioned in his 
manners as in his shape,” his shape is distinctly human. No 


doubt Trinculoexclaimsover Caliban, who has assumed the horizontal | 


attitude at his approach to escape notice, ‘‘ What have we here ? 


A man ora fish? A strange fish! Were I in England, as once I , 


was, and had but this fish painted [exactly in the vein of the 
modern Brighton fisherman on the beach], not a holiday fool there 
but would give me a piece of silver... .. . Legged like a man, 


and his fins like arms, warm, O my troth! . . . . This is no fish, ; race at last will emerge a Prospero, triumphant alike over the 


Or shall we say, apart from modern speculation altogether, that 
in his last great legacy to the world, Shakespeare was giving to us 
his parable of man,—man awfully linked with nature in her 
coarsest satyr, or Caliban shape, but dowered, at the same time, 
| with the Ariel attributes of supernatural intelligence and control, 
and farnished, further, with the element of “ humanity,” which 
Ariel did not possess,—for he says, ‘* I would if I were human,” 
—and that hence, in the battle of life, in the profoundest 
Christian sense of the expression, if victory is to be secured amid 
the tempest of passions, and the non-spiritual exercitations of the 
lumen siccum of the intellect, we must either, in the first place, 
keep the lower nature under, not give that which is holy to the 
dogs—the Ariel to the Caliban ; or, failing in our first endea- 
_ your, can only rise again to our proper selves by ‘ heart's sorrow 
/and a clear life ensuing.” This, perhaps, was Shakespeare's 
gospel; through “ heart’s sorrow and a clear life ensuing ” in the 
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sensualities of Caliban and the mere ‘‘ vulpine astucities,” as 


Carlyle phrases it, of an intellect not yet human. 


ADDITIONAL STATE PAPERS,—1580-1625.* 
Tue very miscellaneous and fragmentary contents of this Calendar 


are perhaps chiefly interesting so far as they exemplify the system | 


of espionnage and secret intelligence on which Queen Elizabeth 
relied for security in the exercise of her high spiritual and temporal 
prerogatives. The volume opens in the middle of her reign, a 
little before the attempted expulsion of the Catholic priests, and 


in the era, feelingly described in one of the letters, ‘* when the | 
Christian world abroad sounds nothing with greater noise or with | 


more unpleasant bruit in pulpits, books, or common talk, than the 
late vigorous persecution of the peaceable Catholics of our nation, 
which most Christian Princes and States, allowing and confessing 
the same faith, seem much to stomach, or at least to mislike, and 
sensibly to pity.” 

We soon come upon a letter of the devoted Jesuit, Edmund 
Campion, written apparently in November, 1580, and describing 
the risk of detection he had escaped, ‘* by the help of St. John,” 
on landing at Dover, besides his continued apprehensions of being 
one day seized. He had afterwards found a shelter in London, 
where ‘‘ young gentlemen came in on every hand and embraced 
him, giving him apparel and weapons; and he now rode daily in 
the country, meditating his sermon; he preached, &c., and was 
heard greedily.” He finds ‘‘the country priests virtuous and 
learned ;” and has the confidence to assert that ‘‘it has become a 
proverb that he must be a Catholic who faithfully pays what he 
and that ‘*there are no men more corrupt and impure 
He adds that the Protestants 


owes ;” 
than the Protestant ministers.” 


and innumerable of the inferior sort, either martyrs or dying by 
imprisonment.” During this time the less stubborn of the Catholic 
refugees in France were besieging Walsingham with anxious re- 
qttests for leave to revisit their country, or even enter the (Queen's 
service with certain immunities. Charles Paget, who was after- 
wards a conspirator, wrote word to Elizabeth herself, — 

sador has made to me of your pleasure 
To make 
your dis- 
ith you, 


informna- 


“Tho declaration your Amba 
y return to England engenders i 
lute refusal isol 


Jeasure. To return. econsiderin the 


ron 


1 me no sinall trouble. 


muy seem d and augment 





umain in y 





‘ither for matters of religion or for untrue 
horten my life or ruin 
pitulate with his 


acious favour 









in, to spend my living an { your comman 


This flattery of the Queen was as fruitless to Paget as a subse- 
to her Secretary, from whom he 


juent attempt to offer a “token” 
received an indignant rebuff. 


Meanwhile the emissaries of Walsingham abroad were often 
encountered with a y rivalling their own; and the diffi- 


culties and temptations they encountered may be judged of by the 


subtle 


following passage :— 

“Coming to Rouen, I consorted with Jacques Servile, searcher of 
pe. highly favoured by the After he had, with 

Fronch policy, as he supposed, thoroughly sounded me, he brought me 


Governor there. 









uainted with an Englishman, T. Myttey, one of the Papists’ 
spies. These two resolved that they had found a feather of their | 
own wing,—as, indeed, I seemed to be—told me that they lived 
in hope to see the Catholie Church flourish again in England, 
which [ confirmed with like trust. ‘Marry,’ quoth Servile, * there 

a block in the way, which till it bo removed, we shall never 
have our desire effected.’ h!Y quoth Myttey, ‘some resolute 


man or other will at the last despatch that matter.’ Then he began to 
commend me, protesting that I appeared a man fit to be employed in 





matters of high moment, and if I would return to England and fetch 
the commendations of Catholics such as he would name, he would pro- 
eure me to be held in no small 1 with his Holiness ...... and 
[ imight make full account to be used with the assistance of others, for 


as they termed it; but there- 
me till my return from England.” 


the accomplishment of the great exploit, 
with they denied to acquaint 
This repulse did not prevent the informer from obtaining im- 
portant particulars as to the ways and means by which Servile 
and his friends maintained a correspondence with their party in 
England. We cannot dive far into the complex proceedings of 
Gilbert Gifford, aspy, who was afterwards employed in the matter 
of Mary Stuart ; but we read of his risking the fatal suspicion of 
his employers by too boldly manwuvring with their adversaries. 
He writes in 1588 to his fellow-spy, Throgmorton :— 

“Tha 
had threatened, and said in ar 


| retired to Pont-h-Mousson. .... . knowing that Walsingham 
r, *God’s death! never has man been 














* Calendar of State (Domestic Series) Papers of the Reigns of E 
Addenda, 1530-1625—preserved in her Majesty's Public Record Office. 
Anne Everett Green. Under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


beth and James I.— 
Edited by Mary 


1872. 











| 
| 
| 


‘* brag no more of their martyrs, since now we have bishops, lords, | 
knights, the old nobility, the flower of the youth, noble matrons, | 


so near cheating me as Gifford,’ This was because he thought that 
| under the pretext of making a composition between the Catholies and 
those of the religion, I had conspired the death of the Queen.” 

To the intrigues of the English Court our references in this 
Calendar are scanty and indirect. But we have some of Leicester's 
| sanctimonious and sycophantic letters to the Queen, in all which 
| the name he gave himself of her ‘* poor eyes” is whimsically ex- 
pressed by a pictorial sign. A virulent attack upon his life and 
character, of which the substance has been preserved and developed 
in the pamphlet styled ‘* Leicester’s Commonwealth,” may be 
found in the private letter signed “ R. Z.” 

| During the last years of Elizabeth, when the laws against 


| 
| 
| 


| recusants were made more severe and stringent, our present 
| records contain few remonstrances and petitions, and no very 
| particular notices of prosecutions. But Charles Paget continues 
| to offer the Queen certain services, if she will allow him to liye 
|anmolested on his estate in England; his letters are full of 
| vague promises, which her agents receive with corresponding 
| caution; his pardon is drawn up, but kept back, on his showing 
| some sigus of tergiversation ; he is reminded that his delinquen- 
‘cies were to have been expiated by some notable disclosures 
| respecting the priests and Jesuits, and he replies that he has only 
jengaged to live peaceably, and to serve the Queen like an 


| ordinary subject. 


Among a few documents connected with the disgrace of the 
Earl of Essex, we may notice a letter to the Earl of Southampton, 
written in a very penitential and world-renouncing frame of mind. 
‘‘T have,” he says, ‘* ceased to be a Martha, caring about many 
things, and believe, with Mary, that one thing is needful. You 
may think this but the vapour of a prisoner, and believe I should 
do as before, if my fetters were taken away. I would be an apos- 
tate, hypocrite, and atheist, if did. I was long a slave to the world, 
in spite of many callings of grace, and therefore recognise God’s 
justice in dragging me to the marriage feast, and afflicting me in 
this world, to give me joy in another.” This was written in 1599, 


| and consequently before the Earl had made the cmeute in London! 


We come next to the extraordinary letter which Lady Penelope 
Rich addressed to Elizabeth on her brother's behalf, and of which 
Lingard has quoted the opening sentence, “ I early hoped this 
morning to have had my eyes blessed with your beauty; but 
seeing the same vanish to a cloud, and meeting with spirits that 
did presage by the wheels of your chariot some thunder in the air, 
I must express my fears to that divine oracle from whom I re- 
ceived a doubtful answer.” On the margin of this supplication is 
a rhyine, very possibly composed by the ** divine oracle ” herself: — 


have law is ini juity, 


* Not to 





Not to mitigats law is tyranny, 
Merey without justice is partiality, 
Injustice without merey is plain extremity.” 


‘rs of James I. are of such a minute 
and trivial character, that iust be content with a single 
antiquarian gleaning. The King’s progress from Edinburgh to 
London is referred to in a stalement of Carlyle respecting Oliver 
Cromwell, of Hinchinbrook, the uncle of the Protector, who, 
‘+ besides the ruinously splendid entertainments, gave him [James] 
Iu return 


The Supplementary State Pap 
we 


hounds, horses, aud astonishing gifts at his departure. 
for this there were knights created,—Sir Oliver first of the batch, 
we may suppose.” We may add from our present sources that 
Sir Oliver was furthermore rewarded with the keepership of the 
game in two specified forests and two parks, and elsewhere in the 
counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge, and within five miles of 
Babraham, and subsequently with the privileges of hunting in all 
the Royal demesnes. ‘There are incidental notices of his wife and 
her former husband, Sir [oratio Pallaviciai, who seems to have 
been a trusty agent of Queen [Elizabeth’s. 

Through the whole of this volume we encounter a very large 
proportion of papers relating to the Channel Isles, and exem- 
plifyiung the history of their administration, fortifications, &c., in 
a manner which will be highly interesting to local investigators. 
Near the commencement we find some appeals against Guernsey 
magistrates presented to the Council in England, who insist on 
receiving them, although the claim is regarded as novel and 
repugnant to the Norman law. Sark had been recently colonised 
from Jersey (1567); and a singular attempt had been made 
by a Philip de Carteret to obtain an old-fashioned feudal 
jurisprudence in that little island. We are surprised to 
find Jersey described as a_ poor, ill-cultivated island, in 
James’s reign, and to read that a quarter of the Militia were 
armed with ‘ walch-hooks (a kind of forest bills) and with 
slings,” instead of firearms. We do not understand the abridged 
statement that since the Reformation the ‘‘ conduct of the Church 
had been ordered to be like that of the Reformed Churches of Nor- 
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mandy,” the annexation of Jersey to the diocese of Winchester | Rose's jokes, though they are all good—even when farthest-fetched 
being mentioned in the same sentence. We see that the Protestant | —has the unaccountably depressing effect always produced by a 
clergy here got involved in some peculiar difficulties by being | collection of jokes. Any one who has read the life of Sydney Smith 
ashamed or unable to levy certain old dues which had come to be | all at once and straight through is acquainted with the depths of 
regarded as simoniacal, or associated with superstitious ordinances. | such depression, Miss Phillimore gives us one of her welcome papers 
Other papers relate to the first establishment of a dean in Jersey, | in Part I. of ** The Prince-Printers of Italy.” It is written with 
and to the vigorous contests of the bailiff, procureur, aud military | the complete mastery of her subject, and the clear fluency of style, 
governor on matters of precedence and jurisdiction. without any digressions, characteristic of her; but there are too 
many foot-notes, and they are even more distracting and fatiguing 
dail =e Rare in magazine pages than in a formal book. Her readers would be 
THE LIGHTER MAGAZINES. | content to take her authorities for granted for the present, and 
OnE remarkable result of the sudden Dissulution is the absence | they might figure as an appendix in the reprint, which will be a 
of a political article in Blackwood, The thunder was no doubt! valuable work. We have referred to Dr. Michael Foster’s lecture 
prepared, and has perhaps been reserved with no little pain, ‘on the duties of vivisection aud his attack on the “ malevolent 
especially as it will have been stolen by the Tory papers during | ignorance ” of some of its opponents in another column, 
the week of battle, and of no use in the future. A Postscript, en-| ‘The novel in the Cornhill, to which we thought so lofty an origin as 
titled ‘*'The Political Surprise,” of only two pages, is so mild that | tho pen of ‘George Eliot’ might possibly be assigned, is not the work 
it is evident the Bobadil of Blackwood was too genuinely astonished of that illustrious writer ; but it is, though the second instalment is 
to come up to the mark in his usual fighting trim, and so he is all | not quite equal to the opening chapters, a remarkable production, 
stamp and. button. All the papers are interesting, two are Fe- | and it goes beyond the high and sanguine hopes with which the 
. nativa oT TT Sy . ‘ 
Se Te ee rem, | ee enh of nan Me Ety—> Unter ree 
S . : eS : ae | Tree” and “A Pair of Blue Eyes "—inspired us. This gentle- 
of Russian official life, whose heroine is Madame Speransky- |man has a career before him in the higher walks of his art 
ones ag = akin geet Oe rig ee ages nose |—a sphere of which the ordinary ‘ popular’ novelist class have 
5 Tisza — . seemingly no consciousness—towards which he will be helped by 
aa eg Nee bg orane Sera rela ge ovechag tere bormmypcley 
eased, pera augnter, | creat novelist whose popularity is the best refutation that novel- 
during his governorship of Siberia, which have been expressly trans- | ae wt have to ont. be the ys charge against them of 
lated for Blackwood, are very remarkable, and the story breaks | peneral ignorance and bad taste. ‘There are some admirable 
off ata tantalising point, as stories “‘to be continued” ought to| pits in these chapters ;—little touches of description, subtleties 
_ if wir! ead cleverly apn aad —- mgd wee hi ont ao | of qualification, scraps of rural conversation, worthy of the habi/ucs 
e second is an essay on ‘‘ Scepticism and Modern Poetry,” which | 2 ; 2a4 Cow :” an incidental biocrs iNewe 
is a valuable seshiidiin to shih criticism, in its Sasensiatnite . penoregen vo “pre ; a, — ow - — 
but earnest demonstration of the paralysing influence of want o porcerncnag Agrees - pore! ee “er pe ee ee we Pee 
: : : account of how Gabriel Oak played the flute to a critical 
faith on the poetical facuity :— landience. The author errs a little on the side of over- 
Pedy hands of . ae like Milton,” he says, “tho Titanic war finish, his pages are too closely packed with sentences which 
agains 2aven is capable of a certain ¢ iabolical picturesque- : 
aE tae eae nan Seneca cttinatea etareetme | all demand equal attention, for readers who do not rca 
shuflling ingenuity that nibbles at this creed and that without arriving with genuine pleasure, if they cannot also read with indolent 
at any definite conviction of its own, is the most unpoetical thingin the | ease. Only such can Mr. Ilardy fail to please. A paper on 
world, No amount of artistic skill can make its effusions pleasing. | al) sorts of ciphers and symbol language, called, “ Missives in 
Seeking sympathy and finding none, they seem to be all conceived in we a: : . : 
the melancholy minor, without any of the natural plaintiveness of that | Masquerade,” has the unfailing attraction of a puzzle with a solution 
key, and with a double share of its hopeless dejection. There appears | Within reach. We are glad to be done with ** Young Brown,” a 
to be a place in the realms of the imagination for either God or Devil; | story which has been intensely dull since its commencement at- 
note cabas ea noreiek rome tence hae spetets nenteelly ‘tracted to it an undesirable attention, and which its writer has 
Yet there is a lyrical poetry of sad and hopeless yearning | Sniched se ' with absurd abruptnese, and the most magpeagrare 
i Se on fos then eel ke Citas oe i | *tag” we have ever chanced to remark, ‘ VW isdom is justified of 
ia acknowledgment Of It. | 14. children,” applied to such a story, must be either a profane 
We have not space to quote son triking remarks upon a od A a 
. e pace quote some 8 & remarks Upon | or a fvolish quotation; judging from the antecedents of Young 
Shakespeare, but no reader can fail to appreciate them, and the ee ee ee oe : “sett 
re, yas EO Seater awe seers RP POCse Saea, | Brown we think it is both. ‘The third period of the French 
author’s rapid, but masterly analysis of the genius of Shelley,— | ce ke : he anblect of a third clever cas di ae 
which he commences by observing that Shelley’s ** inability to | hon ae a ep r a re peed a oe a we rape 
conceive a heaven with a God in it to whom he could pay rever- peepee ytd ages} a as, : veg pre eae 3 . 
fi ; hand of Mr. George B. Smith. We agree to some extent with 
ence seemed to drain away all humanness and homeliness out of | ,. " “ Wiv st 1 Daughters :” but we don't think he giv 
him, until his poetry became quite as unearthly as his adverse rom 2 ip i peut , ef” ” - a eee ae — 
critics judged it unheavenly.” The bit of as ts ath is | the writer sulficient credit for Dr. Gibson. His analysis of Mrs. 
habitually look to Blackwood, now that humour is dead in all 
the other magazines, is supplied by ‘*'The Philosopher's Baby.” 
It is delightfully amusing, and the truest and wisest piece of satire 
we have met with for a long time. : a3 99 iter had ‘j 
Macmillan gives the sister island what her people would call “ a poetical pupil of the now veteran writer . yade the friend who 
note teva™ 5 enish dhescaiiel “Getie Ele, Ges Meee ti with him lift him up, and not be frightened, but, thank 
“¢ th - — annie y: stg dhe | God! it—meaning death—lhad come; yet he is not forgotten, he 
an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago,” commences fairly, but is not . ee 7 
strikingly interesting or vividly characteristic. ‘* Reminiscences 
of Duelling in Ireland” has the attractiveness of a personal 
narrative by a survivor of the old rcyime—he is, we fancy, the 
last—but is slightly marred by misprints, rare in Macmillan. | 
One occurs in a proper name. It was not Dr. Dingenan, 
Judge of the Prerogative Court, who fought one barrister 
and frightened another on the ground, but Dr. Duigenan, whom 
every one knew. ‘The translation of Ililler’s ‘* Mendelssohn ” 
progresses with increasing interest, but the present portion breaks 
off awkwardly. It includes a letter in which Mendelssohn 
describes the effect upon its hearers of an overture composed 
by Hiller, and runs off into a striking strain of wsthetics. Hiller 204 their moral is true. 
gives us an impression of remarkable completeness and order in - = 
Mendelssohn’s intellectual nature. The sketches of Spanish life 














= 


| Gaskell’s qualities is admirable. 

| Mr. Cowden Clarke contributes to the Gentleman's Magazin 

| some * Recollections of Keats,” which will be read with pleasure. 
It is more than balf a century since the * beloved schoolfellow and 


who declared that his “* name was writ in water.” 


Saint Paul's appeared last month in a new cover, and with Mr. 
| Straban’s name as publisher. We had vot space to welcome its 
first number, but we do so now, including the second in the greeting, 
for they are both very good indeed. In No. 2, Mr, Ifasell dis- 
cusses ** Calderon's Martyr-P lays,” in Mr. MacCarthy’s translation, 
| with taste and judgment; “ Matthew Browne ” gives us a charac- 
teristic paper called ‘ ‘The Apotheosis of the Policeman ;” and Mr. 
Buchanan turns some of his notions respecting ‘* Master-Spirits ” 
into rhyme, in some verses called “The Ship of Folly,” which 
were certainly not written on board. ‘Their satire is well aimed, 


and character which have been attractive features for some months, | ¢ URRENT LITERAT URE. 

are brought to a conclusion by a melancholy letter on the decay of | —_>— 

faith in Spain; from which it is evident that there is no religion The Shadows of a Sick Room. (Murray.)—A little book, evidently 
luetion of a man of d ypanl thorough piety, yet so cultivated 


at all outside the Established Church of that country—the Catholic the production 
—and lamentably little within it. A collection of Sir George , that his thouglits when lyr 





ick unto death have thrown themselves 
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into definite form, and shaped themselves into that older kind of state- 
lier, or as some now-a-days would say, of stiffer, eloquence, to which we 
are accustomed in South, and in a few of those half- forgotten master- 
pieces, the Homilies of the English Church. The eloquence, however, 
is not artificial, but pours itself out as if it were, like poetry to a poet, 
the natural mode of expression of the mind when heated with a senso 
They say Englishmen, when thoroughly | 


of the nearness of the Divine. 
roused, always talk in the language of the Bible, and there is to us in 
this little yolume, with its want of newness and absence of self-con- 
sciousness and self-introversion, and luxury of, as it were, calm reflec- 
tion, much of the charm derived by so many minds from “ Il Penseroso.” 
We said there was no newness in the volume, but this appeal to the | 
physical courage as a heip in death appeals strongly to Northern hearts, 








much of whose dread of death arises from the absence of that passive 
trust which is the Asiatic’s fortitude. The ain wants eed 


the writer 


death to be energetic. Speaking of the old problem, 
says:—* In truth, in 
is, or ought to be, something to appeal to that spirit of enterprise and 
courage which rarely fails us in the trials and conflicts of this world ; 
still less, if we have the faith to believe that at the end of that dim | 
journey, glittering in the sunshine and radiance of the Divine promise, | 
there lies the City of God, is there cause for fear. And from the lives 


in 
this vast ocean of mystery and conjecture there 


of those great discoverers of old we may draw this further lesson.” 
For himself, eatin: he has solyed, or feels that without solving he | 
can heartily accept, the mystery of pain:—*“It is only when the thyme 


ken, that the fragrance of the perfume is 
those of others 





is crushed, or tho vase is br 
blown abroad; it is only from 





our own sufferings or 


_ SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVELS 


The HEART of AFRICA; 


| Captain BUTLER’S 


| of the American continent which lie be 
opportunely at this Christmas season."—Dai/y News. 


pleasant flavour of originality.’ 


of the expedition; 
reticence."—Spectutor. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO0.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





and DISCOVERIES in CENTRAL AFRICA 
from 1868-71, ae 


or, Three Years’ Travels and 
Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa. Transiated } 
ELLEN E. FRkewer. With an Introduction by Winwoop READE. 2 yols. pe 
Svo, of upwards of 500 pages each, illustrated by about 130 Woodeuts rand 
Drawings made by the Author, with 2 Maps, price 42s, (This day. 


3.—The Text is Translated from the AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT. The G 





7 
N. German 


Edition will not be published for a few weeks. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—New Work by the Author of ‘** The Great Lone Land.” 
‘*The WILD NORTH LAND.” Price 


ed), Second Edition ready this day. 





13s (not 16s, as previously adverti 





nd discovery in the wide regio 


“Captain Butler's volume of travel, adventure, 
its of civilization, appears y ry 


youd the 








“ The love of adventure breathes through every paige of his book, and gives ita 
'—Saturday Review. “ 





“One of the freshest and most sparkling books of adventure which we have seen 


for some time...... The interest of the narrative never tligs, while the description of 
| the great canon of the Peace River and the fruitless atte 


pt, three times renewed, 
| to ascend the ra ipids of the Ominica branch, are most effective bits of word paint- 





ing.” —Graphic, 





ys that the restless wanderer, whose love of adventure leads hir 
of distant mountains can repro luce his impressions 7 
The Wild North Land,” 






“Tt is no 
into the wiidest r 
the skill and power that are shown by the author of * 
Athenwum. 

“There is a great charm 
freedom of the narration 
there 








in the purposelessness of the journey, the unstudied 
-He makes neither to much nor too little of the dangers 
is neithor the bombast of brag nor the affectation of 








for 
wu L 


ourselves, 


that we can glean expericnee 
rd’s earthly career sanctified 


others, even as we believe that « 
whole history of human sorrow.” 

Bed-Time shandler 
Roberts.)—We find still on our hands 
rights have been noticed with the “ Christm: 
kinds como in increasing numbers from America, 
dismay, delightful as they often are, seeing th 
enough to do with the “ Current Literature ” of one hemisphere. 


Stories. By Louise (¢ Moulton. (Boston, 


some 


ee 
is Books. 





weeks ago. Some of them 
pathetic, ono of them, Child's 
Moulton has had it * borne in upon her, 


teach children at lay with fire, and 


‘The Tragedy,” too dreadful. 


” 














































































































learn sympathy for 
the 


U.S. : 
volumes which should by 
Books of all 
somewhat to our 
at we have already quite 
Here 
is a yolumo of charming little stories quite worthy to rank with all but 
tho very best of those which we were noticing some seven or cight 
aro gracefully humorous, most of them 
Mrs. 
we suppose, that she must | 
so tells the miserable story of 











how little Mabel was burnt to death. Unfortunately our hearts are 
wrung, but the children go on playing all the same, 
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Kennedy (B. H.), Public School Latin Gr “Le 7/6 | 
Kennedy (A.), New Zealand, Cr 8V0 cesccesseee anemone -_ on it 66 
Kingsley (Charles), Westminster Sermi ns, SvO ..(Mae mi lan) 10.6 
Kingsman (A.), Coming Finanee, or No Ines yme~" < Woe in& Co.) 10) 
—_ Is’ (W.), The Represent:tive Women of S re., sat. S 50 } 
Leigh (C.) and Le Marchar it (IL. D.), Guide to Election L: iw, &e. 12,0 } 
Macaulay (Lord), E 1/0 | 
MeLeod (Sir Dons 1/6 | 
Owen (H.), Elements wry Edueation Acts 1870-73, «(Knight & C 0) 60 
Perry (J.), \n Ele mentary Treatise on Steam, 1Smo «(Maemillan) 4,6 
Pulbrook (A. )s Jallot Act L872, with References and Index, er Svo (E. Wilson) 2/0 | 
ukespeare’s Home and Rural Life, by Walter, illus., imp 4to...... (Longman) 52/6 | 
phen (J. F°.), Liberty, Equality, I er ..(Smith, Elde 140 | 
venson (T.), Design and Construction of 140 
lor (Isaae), Etruscan Researches, 8vyo_. 14,0 | 
'Timbs (J.), Anecdote Lives of the Later W 21/0 
10,6 















= dhunter (.),§Tre: ~~ on the Integral Caleulus 

trecht (The) Psalter orts on the Age of the 
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Walsh, Domestic Econon 
Wendling (F.), Le Ve rb e. omplete Treati 
Witherow (7T.), Derry and Enniskillen in the Year 1639, er Svo 
World of the Sea, translated and enlarged by H. M. Ha 
Wright (J.), Attic Prime rand Examples, for Use of B 
xX amie hontis Memorabilia Socra‘is, with short English 2 
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” (TERus oF SupeonrPrion.— Yearly, 28s, Gd.; Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; 


and 


|TWO YEARS 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE ; 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN. 


IMPORTANT WORK on PERU. 

in PERU. With , Exploration of its 
_By Tuomas J. Hure HINSON, F.R«A F.RS.L, M.A.L, Author 
of *Impres ious of Western Africa,” “The P na og South-American 
Recollections,” &c. With Map by Daniel Barrera, and numerous Illustrations, 
In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth extra, 243, [Ready, 





Antiquities. 





In 1 yol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s, 


| The LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT: Sights and Scenes 


A Personal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in 

ing the Countries of Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, and 

By FRaNK VINCENT, jun, With Maps, Plaus, and 
[Now ready. 







in South-Eastern As 
Farther India, emt 
Cochin-China (1871- 
numerous I[Ilustratious. 


“ His volume has the great advantage of reflecting the actual existing state of 
these lands.’ 

“ This is, in many respects, 2 model book 
and excellently illustrated, and convenient maps add to its value...... 
| of his book is worth reading, as giving the latest observations of an intelligent 
traveller over countries that are rapidly changing their characteristics.”—/all 
Malt Garetle. 


‘—Daily News. 
-The volume is profusely 
But the whole 


of travel 





Captain MARKHAM’S RETURN from the ARCTIC REGIONS 


A WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY and the GULF 


With an account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the Survivors 
"; and a Description of Modern Whale Fish- 
By Captain A. H. 


of BOOTHIA. 
of the CREW of the * POLARIS 


ing. Together with numerous Adventures with Bears, &c. 

MARKHAM, R.N. With Introduction by Admiral SHerRaRD OsBorN. Demy 

8vo, cloth extra, 2 Maps and several Llustrations, 18s, (This day. 
“A narrative of peculiar interest......The work is profusely illustrated. It will 


be warmly welcomed by geographers; and all lovers «f tales of enterprise aud 
adventure will find entertaining aud agrevsable reading.” —Ocean Highways. 


MEMORIES of MANY MEN and of SOME WOMEN, 


being Personal Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presidents, 
&e., at Home and Abroad, durivg the last Thirty Years, By MAuNSELL B. 
FieLtp. Cloth, post Svo, 10s 6. 


“One of those rare volumes which, copious as the promise is that is made on 
the title-page, dves much more than keep it....../ As Mr. Field cannot have exhausted 
the incidents of his long and varied experience in this volume, we shall hope to 
meet him 
| ‘Memories of Many Men.’ "— 


RECOLLECTIONS of Sir 


as amusing, candid, and racy as be is in these gossiping 


Atheneun, 


again, 


GEORGE B. L’ESTRANGE, 
late of 3lst Regiment, and afterwards in the Scots Fusilier Guards, With 
Heliotype Reproductions of Drawings by Officers of the Royal Artillery—The 
Peuinsular War. S8vo, cloth extra, l4s. 


Now ready, a Cheap Reissue, with Revised Introductory and Valedictory Chapters 


binding, at 10s 6d. 
including Travels, 
Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa, and Four Months’ Residence 
with the late Dr. Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. Numerous illustrations by 
Mr. J. B. Zwecker, Mr. John Jellicoe, and other Artists, from Mr. Stanley's 
own Sketches, with Maps of Route, Physical Features, &c. Twelfth Thousand. 
New Issue, in new binding, giit edges, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


by the Author, in a new and elegant 








NEW NOVELS, 


By Henry Jackson, Author of 


* Hearth-Ghosts,” &e, 3 vols. crown Svo, cloth, Sls 6d. [This day. 


A CHRONICLE of the FERMORS: Horace Walpole in 


Author of * The Misadventures 





Love. By M. F. MAHONY (Matthew Str adling), 

of Mr, Catlyne,” “The Irish Bar Sinister,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Steel 

Portrait of Horace W alpole. Price 24s. [Now ready. 
SWEET, NOT LASTING: a Novel. By Annie B. Lefurt. 


1 vol. crown 8vyo, cloth 10s 6d. (This day. 


Now ready, at all Libraries. 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 


FRASER-TYTLER, Author of *‘Jasmiue Leigh.” 2 vols. small post tea, cloth 


extra, price 16s. 








Single copy, Gd. ; 


Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage include d, 
by post, 64d. 

To Supscripers IN THE Unitep Srates.— The Annual Subscription to | 
the ge ge inceludin ig postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. Gd., $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the | 
Publisher, at "the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can he sent Jrom any post-offic e in the United States, and | 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, miay commence at any tine. | 


“ We do not remember ever to have read a story more perfect of its kind than 
* Mistress Judith.’ "—Athenweum. 

“ We can only simply say itis admirable.”—Jorning Post. 

“ We will not spoil the reader's interest in such a simple and touching ts ule as 
this by setting before him a bare statement of its course and ending.” —G@raphic. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


Londen : 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES.—TASMANIA. 


UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF TASMANIA. 


TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY COMPANY. LIMITED. 


Connecting HOBART TOWN (the Capital of the South) with LAUNCESTON (the Capital of the North) 


through the Centre of the Colony. 


125 miles in Length. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR £400,000 SHARE CAPITAL. 


in 4,000 PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES OF 10 SHARES OF £10 EACH (Equal to £100 Share Capital each Certificate). 
No preference Shares exist to absorb any portion of the profits of the undertaking. 


Interest at 6 per cent. per annum, equal to over 83 per cent. per annum, on the price of subscription is guaranteed for two years, viz., 
up to Ist February, 1876, being over one year beyond the period fixed for the completion of the Railway 
by the Contract, thus affording ample time for the development of the traflic. 





To ensure the due payment of this Interest a sufficient sum will be invested in Aus‘ralian Government Securities, which will be deposited 
at the NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, LONDON, in the names of 


GEORGE SHEWARD, Esq., Chsirman of the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company, Limited, and 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq, Chairman of the Great Southern of India Railway Company, 


who have consented to act as Trustees for the same. 


The Interest will be payable Half-Yearly, on 1st February and 1st August in each Year. 
PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, £70 PER £100 CERTIFICATE. 


With Interest from date of Subscription, at over 8} per Cont. per Annum on the price of Subscription, guaranteed as above mentioned. 





Share Capital for Subser’ption—THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA is 
prepared to receive applicatios for £400,000 share capital, in 4,000 provisional certifi- 
eates of 10 shares of £10 each, of the Tasmanian Main Li.e Railway Company, 
Limited, at the price of £70 per certificate (equal to £100 share capital), payable as 
under, viz.:—Dates of Payment—£65_ per certific te of £100 share capital, payable on 
application; £15 ditto on allotment; £15 dit:o on 16th March, 1874; £15 ditto on 
16th April, 1874; £20 ditto on 16th May, 1874—£70. 

Yield to Subscribers over 8} per Cent.—Inter: st will acerue on each instalment from 
the date of payment thereof, at the rate of 6 per ernt. per snnum, the option being 
reserved to subscribers of paying the whole of the instalments on allotment, in which 
case they will be entitled to int rest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annui on the full 
amount of £100 sha e capital per certificate, equal to more than 8} per cent, pr 
annum on the price of subscription. 

Interest guaranteed to Ist Feb., 1876, by Deposit at Bankers of Australian Govern- 
ment S.cvrities.—Tv ensure the due ay ment of the interest during the completion of 
the line, and also for over one year thereafter, which will affor: time for the develop- 
ment of the traffic, viz., up to 1st February, 1876, a sufficient sum wil! be invested in 
Australian Government Secw ities, which will be deposited at the National Bank of 
Aus’ rulasia, Lo: don, in the names of 

Trustees.—George Sheward, Esq., chairman of the Tasmanian Main Line Railway 
Cowpany. Limited, and John Chapman, Esq., chairman of the Grea’ Southern of india 
Railway Company, who have consented to act as trustees fr the same. 

Interest Payable Half-yearly in London.—The interest will be payable half-yearly, 
on Ist February and Ist August in each year, by werrant, payable at the National 
Bank of Australasia, 149 L adevhall strect, London, which will be sent to each sbhare- 
holder. The first payment will be made on Ist August next. 

No Perference Sh res.—There exist no pref: rence shares to abserb any portion of 
the profits of the C mpany, the debentures being the on'!y secu ity ranking in prority 
to the sh re capital,such deben'ures being moreover !imited to 5 per cent, per annum, 

Description of the Railway.—The Tasmanian Main Line Railway, 125 miles in 
lengtir, passes through the centre of the colony, connect'ng Hobart Town, the cayital 
and chief southern po:t«f Tasmania, with Launceston, the capital of the northern 
section. From Launceston direct steam navigation is evailable to Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, and other ports, and from both ports to Europe. 

Importance of the District Traversed.—The district traversed by the railway abounds 
in copper, iron, and coal, and possesses ext nsive forests, cont ining timber of un- 
usually large growth. It is, moreover, as an agricultural district, one of the finest and 
mst productive in ths world, with a con iderable portion in a high state of culti- 
vation. The lin», in its general route, passes through the centres of the trade and 
population of the colony. 

Government Estimates of Traffic.—Estimates of traffic, prepsréd by the Tasmanian 
Government from evidence given before a Royal Cummissi n, and from returns 
obtained for the purpose, show very favourable probable re ults, The commissioners 
report that their estimate of traffic on the railway, based on the existing road traflic of 
the ycar 1869, is nearly £100,000 per annur, and trey add that it may be assumed 
that the advantages of railw«y transit will cause these figures to b: more than doubled 
without taking into account the great development to be expected in the tratlic in 
¢at le, sheep, meat, bark, and especia'ly coal, 

Other Es imates.—A second estima’e of traffic, prepared by Mr Edmund Hodgson 
(who has re-ided fo ty-fi e years in the colony, an¢ is thoroughly acqaain'«d with the 
country), amounts to £130,563 per annum, and is based on a rate for transport of 
goods across the Island of only £1 per ton, in place of the then current rates by road 
of from £6 to £7 per ton. 

Report of Chie! Resident Engineer.—The Company's Chief Resident Engineer, writ- 
ing from Hobart Town under date of 7th October, 1573, reports upon the general 
prosperity of she Colony in the following terms :—‘It is very app:rent that the com- 
mercial condition cf this Colony is greatly improving, and every industry from which 
its resou ces are derived appears to be in a most flourishing state.” 

Ave-age of Estimated Traffie shows 6 per Cent. Dividends—equal on pri:e of Sub- 
scription to §} per cent—Taking an avcrage of the two estimates of trafic referred 
to, and allowing 66 per cent. for working expenses, the following results wuld be 
shown :—Average of the above two estimated traflics, £115,000, less 50 per cent. 
for w rking expenses net £57,500: interest on £650,000 deventures at 5 per cent., 


£32,500; leaving available for: ividend on £400,000 share capital, of upwards of 6 | 


per cent, per annum, equal to over 8} per cent, per annum on the price of subscription, 
£25,000. 

Probable further Increase.—There is every reason to expect, however, that these 
results «re much below those which will be obtained when the railway is in full 
opera'ion, end the facilities afforded by it have ensured the more rapid development 
of the district ace mmodated, 

Retura to Subsribers on price of Subsecription.—The following would be the result 
to subs-ribers on the traffic yielding dividends on £100,000 share capital as under. 

8} per Vent.—A net dividend of 6 per cent. per annum would return to subscribers 
above 8} per cent. per annum on the price of subscription. 

9} per Cent.—A net dividend of 6} per cent. per annum would return to subscribers 
a’ ove ¥} per cent. per annum on the price of subscription. 

10 per ( ent.—A net dividend of 7 per cent. per annum wou'd return to subscribers 
a‘ ove 10 per cent. per snnum on the price of subscription. 

Contra .t with the Tasmanian Go.ernment.—The construction of the Tasmanian 
Main Line Railway has been undertaken by the Com any under a contract direct with 
the Governme:t of Tasmania, after a long and exhaustive preliminary investigation by 
a Royal Co mmission, resulting in special Acts of the Legislatu:e authorising the line. 

_ Gvarantee by Government of Interest, as described in the Acts.—By such Acts, con- 
silering the vast importance of the line to the entire colony, the Government have 
autho ised the Governor to guarantee interest at the sate of 5 per cent. per avnum on 
the amount expended on the construction of the line, up to £650,\00, for 30 years 
after the completion and opening of the railw»y. the Govern: ent also guarantee 
interest at the same rate during the construction of th+ Ine upon the instalments to 
- reg the Bank of New South Wales, in London, at the dates specified in the 
-Ontract, 

Copy Contract herewith.—A copy of the contract between the Tasmanian Govern- 
ment and this Company is issued with this prospectus. 

Government Guarantee not repayable until more than 8} per cent. has been carned 
on the pr.ce of Su»scription.—It will be seen by the terms of the contract that the 
Company is not required to apply any of its surplus profits to repayment of the 











Government advances under its guarantee until 6 per cent. has been earned upon the 
entire cost of construction, This rate of dividend on the shure capital would be equal 
to over 8} per cent. per annum on the price at which the shares are now offered for 
subscription. 

Extract fron Contract with Government.—The f Howing is an extract from clause 
13 referred to in the contract with the Government in respect thereof :— 

“Ifin any quarter the profits of the undertaking reach but do not exceed a sum 
eqvivalent to £6 per cent. per annum on such outlay, the Company is to retain all such 
profits, If the profits exeecd £6 per ccnt., the Compary shall pay to the Governor 
one-half of all profits over £6 per ce .t., and so in every quarter until the Company 
shall have repaid to the Governor, without interest, all moneys which the Company 
may have at any time previously rec: ived from the Governor on account of the gua- 
rantee herein»efore contained; when, and so soon as all moneys which have been 
advanced or paid by the Governor for interest have been repaid to the Governor, the 
profits of the said undertaking shall not be devisible, but shall belong exclusively to 
the Company.” 

Ravnivg Powers.—Power is given to this Company to connect the undertaking with 
the L-unceston and Western Lailway, with renving powers over the sane. 

Railway owned in Perpetuity, with power to Government to Purchase,—The railway 
will be owned by this (os pany in pe petuity. The Government, however, may pur- 
chase the lin« and its privileges, bth exist ng and prosp ctive, at any time after the 
line shall have been opened for traffic, upon giving twelve months’ n tice—the price to 
be paid by the Government, us less fixed by mutual agreement, to be decided by a ma- 
jority of tive valustors, 

Railway to be Completed this Year.—The construc'ion of the railwiy was com- 
meneed in June, 1872, in secordance with a contract eatered into between the Com- 
pany and Messrs Edwin Clark, tuncbard, and Company, of Wes'minster, wlio have 
undertaken to complete and open the line for traffic by the 24th Dece wber of the pre- 
sent year, The amount of this e ntract is £1,025,000, of which £400,000 is payable in 
shares, being those now for subscription, The issued share capital will then stand at 
£100,000, and the five cent. debenture capital at (650,000. 

Pr. gress of te Works.—The latist atvices received from the Company's Chief 
Resident Engineer in Tasmania report that $2§ miles of corth work (two-thirds of the 
entire line) are completed, including some of the h:aviest cuttiogs and banks, and the 
Chief Re ident bngi. eer also reports very favourably of the work already execute}, 
and of the general progress, and as regards the line works the heavier portion may be 
considered complete, 

Sound Character of the Investment.—‘“ooking to the scarci'y of Enzlish colonial 
securities, and to the conseguent difficulty of obtain’ng them for invest went, and 
having regard also to the early comple ion of the raiway and tle highly favour ble 
tratlic prospects, the shares now offered for subscription may be considered not only a 
#0 id but a mest remunerative inv stment. 

Provision al certificates will be issued, which will be exchanged, after due payment of 
all the instalments, for the definitive share certificates of the Company. 

Wiere no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full without deduction, 
Should a less nuinber ot shores be allotted than appli d tor, the surplus of the deposit 
will be credited towards the amount payable on allotment, 

Failure to pay any insta’ment at tne due date will render all previous payments 
li ble to forteiture. 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £5 on each certificate applied for, 
must be made on the form enclosed hy re «ita, and forwarded tu the National Bank of 
Australasia, 149 L, adeuhali street, F.C, London. 

Prospectuses, with copies of the cont act with the Tasmanian Government, and 
forms of appl cation com be obtained at the National Bank of Australasia, 149 
Leadenhall stre t, EC, London; or of Sir Robert W. Carden end Co, 2 Royal 
Exchange buildings, E.C., London. 

The folowing is a li-t of the Directors and Officers of the Company :— 
Di KECTORS. 
George Sheward, Esq., L ndon (Chairman of the English and Foreign Credit Com- 
pany, Limited), Chairman, 
John Chapman, Esa. London (Director of the Great Southern of In lia Railway Co). 
Arthur A. Barnard, Esq., London, 
William Dent, Esq., London (Ciairman of the Oude a d Rohilkund Railway Co). 
Albert Ricar:o, Esq., London (Deputy-Chairman of the Bedfori and Northampton 
Railway Company). 





























ENGINEER. 

II. Lee Smith, Esq., M.LC.E., 6 Westaiinster Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W. 
BANKERS—The Commerce Bank of Van Diemen’s Land, Hobart Town, Tasmania, 
SECRETARY—J. B. Davison, Esq. 

OFFICES—113 Cannon Street, Loudon, EC, 

London, 6th February, 1574 
DOCUMENTS ENCLOSED HEREWITH, 
1. Copy of contract setween the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company (Limited) 
and Her Maj sty’s Government of Tasa.asia, 2, Map of the railway. 3, Form of 
application for share. 








SUBSCRIPTION FOR £400,900 SHARE CAPITAL, In 4,000 Provisional Certificates 
of 10 Shares of £10 each (equal to £100 Capital each Certificate) of the 
TASMANIAN MAIN LINE RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Price of Subscription, £70 per Certitcate, equal to £100 Share Capital, 

FORM OF APPLICATION, 

To the Nati nal Bank of Au-tralasia, 149 Leadenhall street, E.C,, London, 
GuNrLemMEN,—Herewith I beg to enclose the sum of pounds, t cing a de- 
posit of £5 per certificate, on an application for certificates of 10 shares of 
£10 each of the Tasmanian Maiv Line Ra'lwi.y Company (Limited), and Tr quest you 
to allot me that or any smaller nunter of the said shares, ani 1 hereby agree to accept 
the sane, and to psy the remaining instalments in respect thereof, in accordance with 
prospectus dated §th February, 1574. 
Name (in fall) 
Address..ce0.cceee 
Description ......+. 
Dat 


Signat 
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EAD MASTERSHIP.—The HEAD 
px MASTERSHIP of a PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGE, situate in one of the Home Counties, and now 
numbering about eighty pupils, chiefly boarders, will 
become VACANT at Easter. The remuneration will 
be a moderate fixed salary (with residence), and a 
Capitation fee on all pupils in excess of a certain 
number. The buildings are spacious and well arranged, 
and there is ample room for expansion. 

Applications, stating previous experience and en- 
closing testimonials, should be sent to “ X. Y. Z,” care 
of Mr. J. W. Vickers, Cowper's Court, Cornhill, E.C. 


T IBBERT TRUST.—ONE 
; SCHOLARSHIP will be awarded on this 
foundation after the next Examination, provided that 
a Candidate is declared by the Examiners to be duly 
qualified. The next Examination will be held at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three 
consecutive days, in November, 1874. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary 


of the Trust, and the names and addresses of all | 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at Univer- } 


sity Hall, on or before October 1, 1874. 
A. H, PAGET, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, February 1, 1574. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN, 1874.—LONDON CENTRE. 
CANDIDATES are requested to send in their 





Names by MARCH 25 to Mrs. A. DICEY, Hon. Sec., 


107 Victoria Street, S.W. 





A ALVERN COLLEGE.— 
The SENIOR 





forty boys, is attached, is vacant, by the Election of the 


Rey. C. McDowall, M.A., to the Head Mastership of | 


Highgate School. Candidates for the post, who must 
have obtained University honours, are requested to 
send their Testimonials to the Head Master, on or 
before February 21. 





ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 








Me. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, | 


d _ W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 


has been able to enrich several Collections previously | 


advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Cuiueas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’'s gallery, the 


Amateur'’s study, and for the working Student in | 


Geology. 


_— WORKS’ DEPARTMENT in 
INDIA. 


EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in 


S7 . 








Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 


Easter, 1874, are requested to send their names without | 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- | 


ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 

India OMice, November, 1873. 


ger ne and £100. The above 
sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA.” 
Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, 


and Sir Lovris MALLET have kindly consented to act 


as Adjudicators. 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 
men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London, by the 31st of May, 1874. 

Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 


awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may | 


be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information conveyed, 
and of the conclusions arrived at. 


| INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 








grey DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
A 


largest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their | 


OLD TRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


F CLASSICAL ASSISTANT- | 
MASTERSHIP, to which a Boarding House, holding | 


| AYMAN DEFENCE FUND.—At a 


held at Rugby, on the 23rd of January, 1874, it was 
resolved :— 

1. That inasmuch as it is deemed expedient for the 
Rev. Dr. Hayman to seek legal redress against the 
wrongful act of the Governing Body of Rugby School 


| in dismissing him from the Head Mastership, a Com- 


mittee of support be formed forthwith. 
| 2. That an appeal be made throughout the Kingdom 
| for subscriptions towards defraying the cost of such 
legal action as may be found necessary. 


opened, and the contributions thereto advertised from 
time to time in the public papers. 

4. That Col. Forbes Macbean, of Rugby, and S. R. 
Townshend Mayer, Esq., of Gloucester, and Richmond, 
| Surrey, be Joint Treasurers of such Defence Fund, and 
| that the Rev. Canon Collis, D.D,, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
| and the Rev. E. J. Rhoades, of Kugby, be joint 
Honorary Secretaries. 
| 5, That subscriptions be paid to the credit of the 
| Hayman Defence Fund, at the National Provincial 
; Bank, Rugby; or at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and 
Co.'s, 1 Pall Mall East, London. 

6. That these resolutions be advertised in the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London prpers, and that every person who has at 
heart the welfare of our public and endowed schools, 
| and desires that the authority of their Head Masters 
should be maintained in its integrity, and every lover 
of justice and fair-play, be invited to give moral and 
pecuniary support to the Hayman Defence Fund. 
FORBES MACBEAN, Lieut.-Col., Chairman. 
Rugby, January 30th, 1874. 


MHUE LONDON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, through inadvertence (which they 

regret), advertised Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Joseph 

Angus, D.D., as their writers, which is not correct. 


|TEMIE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBI- 
| TION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEM- 
BERS WILL CLOSE on Saturday, February the 28th. 
5 Pall Mall East. Ten till five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 


“rINik SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—398 Old Bond Street.— 
Admitt ance, Is. 








oo ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, IF’. B. CHATTERTON, 
Every Evening the great Romantic, Sensational, 

Spectacular Drama of AMY ROBSART. Amy Rob- 

sart, Miss Edith Stuart; Queen Elizabeth, Miss Cicely 

Nott: Leicester, Mr. H. Sinclair; Varney, Mr. J. 

Ryder; Flibbertigibbet, Miss Kate Vaughan. After 

| which JACK-IN-THE-BOX ; or, Harlequin Little Tom 
Tucker, Grand Christmas Comie Pantomime, will be 

| performed Doors open at half-past 6, commence at 7. 
Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Morning Performances every 

| Wednesday and Saturday. Childran and Schools at 


half-price to all parts of the Theatre, Upper Gallery | 


excepted, on payment at the doors—Morning Perform- 
ances only. Doors open at half-past 1, commence at 2. 
Box Office open from 10 till 5 daiky. 


at 4and 9.—The New Grand Historical, Nauti- 
eal, Chemical, Botanical, Zoological, Geographical, 
Biographical, Ethnologieal, and Polytechnical Incohe- 
reney, entitled RALELGITS QUEER DREAM; or, the 
PIPE, the POTATO, and the PLXIE. Written by Dr. 
Croft (the Managing Director). The dise pictures from 
original designs by Mr. William Brunton. The Enter- 
tainment by Mr. J. Oscar Hartwell, Misses Kate 
Brooks, Bartlett, and Westbrook; Messrs. Fuller 
and Marsden.—* Light and Colour,” and the * Silber 
Light,” by Prof. Gardner—* The Brighton Aquarium,” 


by Mr. King—*The Ashantee War.’"—Open from 12 | 


oO 


till 5 and 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. Carriages at 


| and 10, 





yYODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 


and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC | 


MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 


fashion. 


BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 


TIONS in great variety, 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 
and beantifying the Human Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 

10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle. 

} ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- 
neous Eruptions and Discolourations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 


per bottle. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Fragrance to the Breath. Price 2s 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 
| wrapper of each, without which none are genuine, 


Meeting of the Friends of the Rev. Dr. Hayman | 


3. That a Hayman Defence Fund be accordingly | 


YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—DAILY, | 


\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 


signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest | 


! 
ORTLOCK’S POTTE 
M GALLERIES, RY 
| 203 AND 204 OXFORD STREET, 
AND 
| 31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE 


XN REAT SALE of GLASS ag 
(+ EARTHENWARE. aia and 


e mined to convert the whole of the House, 203 
Oxford Street, into one extensive Glass Establishment 
| begs to state that to save breakage and risk in moving’ 
the WHOLE of the GLASS STOCK, consisting of 
Decanters, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, and every 
possible variety of Table Glass, is to be DISPOSED 
of ata REDUCTION of TWENTY PER CENT. from 
the original marked prices. Some lots of China and 
Earthenware are included in the Sale, which termi- 
nates March 21st next. 


| OHN MORTLOCK having deter. 


PALL-MALL 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 
14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent, 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 





H E 








J. NICOLL’S CELEBRATED 
_@ SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCO\TS 
(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 
pockets, so constructed as to allow expansion on the 
inside without showing any appearance of bulging 
from the exterior. " 
This useful invention was registered by H. J. Nicoll, 
January 7th, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 
obtained at his several Addresses, in 

( 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
London } 99 Cornhill. 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
sirmingham—39 New Street. 





apd 


a and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 











"= R’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


1D 
HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 
| 25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
| LONDON, W., 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET, 


| Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 





ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 





j LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
| and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
| (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 








1 ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
| The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
| pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 

—Shortness of Breath, Coughs, and Colds.— 
Thousands of testimonials can be produced to prove 
the power possessed by these corrective remedies in 
cases of asthma, incipient consumption, and all dis- 
| orders of the chest and lungs. The Ointment well 
rubbed upon the chest and back, penetrating the skin, 
is absorbed and carried directly to the lungs, where, 
in immediate contact with the whole mass of circu- 
lating blood, it neutralises or expels those impurities 
which are the foundation of consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and similar complaints. On 
the appearance of the first consumptive symptoms the 
back and chest of the patient should be fomented 
with warm brine, dried with coarse cloth, and Hollo- 
way's Vintment then well rabbed in. Its absorption 
wiil subdue advancing symptoms, and bafile this for- 
| midable foe. 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
effected in all parts of the world. 

{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries 4 ;0HN J, BROUMFIELD. 


WIAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For LIvEs ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ... 


Accumulated Funds ........ 
Atso, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 


1782. 
ances 





At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, | 


after making ample provision for al] Claims, thereafter 
pecoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
and other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses hy a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five vears’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Roya! Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne. Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
bama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds ... ooo ove ove . we» £249,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,830,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 

assuring ... ° ooo ove wee =304,457 
The New Annual Premiums were _... eee 770 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was . 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 


amount to “ ‘aaa aoe in eee 5,773,144 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepit of half the first five annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specifled age. 

= VALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death, 

REPORT, 1873. 

The 49th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society'sOffices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


I ONDON & COUNTY BANKING 
4 COMPANY. 
Established in 1836, and incorporated in 1874 under 
“ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 
Subscribed Capital, £3,000,000, in 60,000 Shares of 
£50 each. 
Paid-up Capital ...0.06 £1,199.890) 











— nts unpaid ... 1105 £1,200,000 
eserve Fund (paid-up) 599.915 . 
Iustalments unpaid ... sop €00,000 


Drrecrors. 


was read by the Secretery, 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esgq., in the Chair, 

The Directors, in submitting to the Proprietors the 
balance set of the Bank for the half-year ending the 31st 
December last, have the pleasure to report that, after 
paying interest to customers, aud all charges, allowing 
| for rebate, and making provision for bad and doubt- 
| ful debts, the net profits amount to £148,706 2s 6d 
| This sum, added to £20,189 10s 9d brought from the 
last account, produces a total of £168,895 13s 3d, 

In view of supplying additional accommodation to 
meet the increasing requirements of the business of the 
Bank, the Directors pave transferred £25,000 to the 
credit of the premises account, 

The Directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 10 per cent., for the half-year, free of income tax, 
which will absorb £119,978; and that the balance cf 
£23,917 13s 3d that will thea remain be carried forward 
to profit and loss new account. 

The present dividend added to that paid to 30th June, 
will make 20 per ce: t. for theyear 1873. 

The Directors announce with regret the death of 
William Jardine, Esq., one of the auditors of the Bank; 
the vacancy thus arising it is in the power of the 
meeting to fill up. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are:—Thomas 
Stock Cowie, Esq., Frederick Francis, Esq., and 
Frederick Harrison, Esq., who, being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election, 

In consequence of the continued increase in the busi- 
ness of the Company, the Directors recommend that the 
15,000 shares already authorised at previous meetings 
to be issued, be cffered rateably amongst the pro; rie- 
tors whose names shall appear on the share register of 
the Company, on 3lst Mar.h next, such shares to be 
issued at £30 each, being a premium of £10 per share, 
A r-olution to this effect will be submitted to the 
meeting. 

Acting on the resolution of the proprietors, passed at 
the last half-yearly meet ng, and confirmed at an extra- 
ordinary meeting, held on 2)]st August, the Directors 
have effected the registration of this Company, under 
“The Companies’ Act, 1562.” and the Bank is now a 
corporation having perpetual succession and a Common 
| Seal. 

The dividend amounting to £2 per share, free of 
incoine tax, will be payable at the head oflice, or at any 
of the brances, on or after Monday, the 16th instant. 








BALANCE SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 
BANKING COMPANY—December 31, 1873. 














Dr. £ s d 
To capital eee £1,200,000 0 0 
Instalments un- 
OE cecscecessvones 1i0 0 
__ S1,199,890 0 0 
To reserve fund...... 600,000 0 0 
Instalments un- 
EI vinvconassoesven 550 
599,945 0 0 
To amount due by 
the bank for cus- 
tomers’ balances, 
Le cactentsheapeaniaenenies 18,077,863 18 4 
To liabilities on ac- 
ceptances, covered 
by secu ities ...... 4,070,306 4 4 
22,148,175 2 8 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account 20,189 10 9 
To gross profit for 
the half-year, after 
making provision 
for bad and doubt- 
ful debts .....0...+06 438,871 10 4 
459,064 1 1 
Less amount 
transferred tO 
premises ac- 
COUNL,...ccceeeee 25,000 
434,064 1 1 





24,382,074 3 9 
£ s ad 


Cr. 

By cash on han? at 
head office and 
branches, and with 
Bank of England 

By cash placea at 
call and at no ice, 
covered by secu- 
rities... 


£2,552,320 16 9 


2,656,494 16 11 








6,208,815 13 8 
By investments, viz.: 
Govervment and 
guaranteed 
stocks ......... £1,711,250 6 9 
Otherstocks and 
securities ...... 105,995 18 3 
1,817,246 5 0 








By discounted bills 
and advances to 
customers in town 
and country 

By liabilities of cus- 
tomers for drafts 
accepted by the 


12,764,647 14 4 





Nathanie! Alexander, Esy. | Ed. H. Lushington, Esq. 
Thos, T, Bernard, Esq. James Morley, Esq. 
Thomas Stock Cowie, Esq. | William Nicol, Esq. 
Frederick Francis, Esq. | Abribm. H. Phillpotts,Esq. 
Fred: rick Harrison, Esq. | James 3). Thonson, esq. | 
W. Cham; ion Jones, Esq. | Frederick Youle, Esq. 
| 





© Joint GENERAL MANAGERS. 
William McKewan, Esq., and Whitvread Tomson, Esq. 
CureFr Ixspecror—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Cute¥F Accountant—James Gry, Esq. 
SECRETARY—G: orge Gough, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE—21 LOMBARD STREET. 
MANAGER—Whitbread Tomson, Esq. 

AssisTANT-MANaGER—William Howard, Esq. 


At the Annual General Meeting of te Proprietors, 
f 1874, at the City 
Hotel, Caunon Street Station, the following 


held on Thursday, the Sth February, 
Terminus 











Bank (as per 
GED vie ncocncssavee 


4,070,306 4 4 
—— 16,834,953 18 





By freehold premises 
in Lombard street 
and Nicho as lane, 
freehold and lease- 
hold property at 
the branches, with 
fixtur:s and fittings 

Less amount 
transfered 
from protitand 
WD cccrenssswne 25,000 0 0 | 

281,169 9 1) 

Interest paid to customers,........ 122,030 4 | 

By salaries and all other expenses at 
head « fice and branches, including 
income tax on profits and salaries ... 117,858 13 4 | 


24,392,074 3 9 





Report for the Half-Year ending the 31st December, 1873: | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 

















Dr. Prorit anp Loss Account. £ s d 
To interest pa d to customers, as a*ove... 122,080 4 0 
To expenses, as above ...... eoretens coosse-s» 117,858 13 4 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to new 

account. - 50,279 10 6 
To dividend of 10 per cent. for half-year 119,978 0 0 
To transferred to the credit of premises 

IE ces cictnneeveivencin epeecwuenenee = 25,000 0 0 
To balance carried fo: ward ........ 23,917 13 3 

459,064 1 1 

Ce. £ s d 
By balance brcught forward from last 

account encaneane me § 6; 
By gross profit for the ha'f-year, after 

making provision for bad and doubt- 

CUR IGN cccsstecereevcoveseesvecsnee eucesoes +» 433,874 10 4 

459.064 1 1 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 

halance sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN, } 
RICHARD H, SWAINE,; 


London and County Bank, 29th January, 1874. 


Auditors, 





The foregoivg report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopied :— 

1. That the report be received and adopted, and printed 
for the use of the shareholders, 

2. That a Dividend of 10 per cent., free of income tax 
be declar d for the half-year end d the 31st December, 
1873, payable on and after Monday, the 16th instant, and 
that the balance «f £23,917 13s 3d be carried forward to 
profit and loss new account, 

3. That the 15,000 shares in the share capital of the 
Company already authorised, be offered rateably amongst 
the proprietors, who shall appear registered in the books 
of the Company on the 3lst March next, such shares to 
be issued at a premium of £10 per share, and on the 
following terms ani conditions :— 

1. That payments be made as followa:—£7 10s per 
share on the Ist June, 1874; £7 10s Ist Decem- 
ber, 1874; £7 10s Ist June, 1875; £7 10s lst 
December, 1875, 

That £5 of e*ch payment shall be on account of 
capital, and th: remaining £2 10s of each pay- 
ment shall be taken on account of the premium 
and ad ed to the reserve fund, 

That such paym: nts, both on account of capital 
and of premium, shall bear i. terest after the 
rate of 5 per cent per avunum until the 3lst 
December, 1875, payable as hereinafter men- 
tioned, from which date the payments on ac- 
count of capitol only shall be entitled to receive 
dividends after the same rate as the other 
eapitsl stock of the Company, 

That instalme ts in arrear shall be charged with 
interest at \he rate of 10 per cent, per annum, 
to be paid with such instalments, 

That any in-talment paid in anticipation shall 
not be entitled to interest until the date when 
such instalment becom: 8s payable, 

Tiat the holder of serip certificates (the instal- 
ments due thereon having been paid) shall be 
entitled to receive in respect of each share — 

On the Ist Mareh, 1575,> 

the sum of ds ' 

And on the Ist March, 

1876, the sum of £1 

7. That on the Ist March, 1876, the Scrip Certificates 

(ail payments t ereou having been made) shall 
be brought in for rezi-tration, when a certificate 
for the relative number of shares shall be given 
in exchange, in favour of the person whose 
name in full, quali y, avd address shall be sub- 
scribed upon tiem, on the same being lodged at 
the London and C.unty Bank, 21 Lombard 
street, and the Deed of Settlement of the Com- 
any being signe |, 

4. That Thomas stock Cowie, Frederick Francis, and 
Frederick Harrison, Esquires, be re-elected Directors of 
this Company, 

5. That William Norman, Richard Hinds Swaine, and 
Stephen Symonds, Esquires, be elected Auditors for the 
current year, and that tie thanks of this meeting be 
presented to the two foray r for their services during the 
past year, 

6. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

7. That the tha ks of this meeting be presented to the 
General Managers, and to all the other officers of the 
Bank, for the zeal and ability with which they have 
discharged their respective duties, 


aw 


4. 


sv 


a 









being interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, 


(Signed) 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Chairman, 


The Chairman having q itted the chair, it was re- 
solved, and carried wianimously :— 








8. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
Frederick Francix, Esq. for presiding on the present 
occasion. 

(Signed) 
WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman, 
[Extracted from the Minutes, ] 
(Signed) 
GUORGE 


N & COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY, 
that a DIVIDEND on the 


GOUGH, Secretary. 





LOX PO 


Notice is hereby givea, 


} Capital of the Company, at the rate of 10 per cent. for 
| the Helf-Ye renied 3 st December, 1873, will be PAID 
| tothe Proprictors, either at th 
| street, or at any of the ( 

Monday, the 16th instant. 


306,169 9 1 | 


Head Office, 21 Lombard 
omp iny’s Branches, on or after 
by order of the Board, 
W. McKt WAN, » Joint General- 
WHILPBRKEAD TOMSON,) Managers. 
21 Lombard street, Fe!yruary 6th, 1874. 
; BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCOKPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 


the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 


negotiated and cullecied ; money received on deposit, 


For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 


EC, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Genera! Manager. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
BIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
P DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
By Frances Locock. 


“We have read enough to know that no — who | 
should be | 


possesses a Dante in English or Italian 
without Frances Locock’s ‘Biographical Guide.’ 
INustrated Review. 

“The work is thoronghly well done. Tho author 
gives under each name just enough of information and 
no more, Wecan recommend it with contidence."— 
Literary World, 

“This will be found a very convenient little book by 
students of Dante.’ 

*“ Students of Dant e will weleome the appearance of 
Miss Locock's ‘ Biographical Guide."—Eramniner. 

“ Miss Loeock's idea isan excellent one, and certainly 
on the admirable, though svecinet, manner in which 
she has supplied in her little book a want which many 
readers of Dante have experienced, she must be con- 
gratulated.”"—Public Opinion. 

“ Will supply a want."—Joln Bul? 

36 Henric *tta Street, fous Cc. 


"— Globe. 


London: PROvOsT and Co., 


Pric @ 5s. 

i leer NEWEST MATERIALISM: 
Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 
Atkinson, Anst, Fenerbach. By WILLIAM 








Spencer, 
MACCALL. 
CONTENTS. 
1, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
2. LIBERTY. 
3. Lg UTILITARIAN CREED, 
4, Sim WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
5, Com TEISM POPULARISED. 
6. COMTEISM AS A POLITICAL SCHEME, 
7. MonbiD PsYCHOLOGY. 
8 HAkD AND Dry PHILOSOPHY. 
9. IMBECILE ATHEISM. 
10, HEGRLIAN ATHBISM. 
London: Bri \OKE and Co., 28 








52 Strand. 


Crown 8¥0, 2s, 


G UIDE tothe CHOICEof CLASSICAL | 


‘KERSTETH MAYOR, 
at King’s College, 


BOOKS. By Josrern Be 
Profess roof C lassical Literatur 





ite Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | ¢ 
and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. | 


GrorGE BELL 


Now realy, 1 vol. royal 8yo, cloth gilt, price 38s. 


— BERNARD B URKE'S P EERAGE 
und BARONETAGE for 1874. (Thirty-Sixth 
Edition.) Contains an Alphabetical List of all holding 
Titles and Diguitarie 
Harrison and Sons, Booksellers to Her 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, and 1 
Si. James's Street, London, S.W. 





Just published, price 2s 61, crown 8yo. 
MTERVOUS EXITAUSTION, and the 
LN Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
Civilisation in the Production of 
wd the correct Principle of Treat- 
SLL, M.D., LL.RC.P. Lond. 
iMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


MAGAZINE, 
. DCC. 


the Influence of 
Nervous Diseases 
ment. By H. CAM 


London: LON 


JLACKWOOD'S 
J) for FEBRUARY, 1874. No 
CONTENTS, 
VALENTINE: AND HIS BROTHER. 
A PAGS OF RUSSIAN OFFICIAL 


TIT.—Titles 





Tre Story or 
Tut TWO SPERANSKY: 
LIFE. 
INTERNATIONAT, VANI a 
‘THE BooK OF CARLAVEROCK, 
DiIsORDER IN Dr SCAND 





SCEPTICISM AND Mon: RN POETRY 
THe PHTOSOPRER’S BABY. 





The Minor KinG OF Mysore, 

FABLES IN SONG, 

PostsckirpT: THE Ponti 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





"AL SURPRISE 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
YENNINGTON and 
MONT HHL, Y RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and F< 
Stock and Share and Money 





enumeration of Safe Investments paying from I 10 to 20 | 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON ond CO, 3 Royal Exchange 








Buildings, London, E.C, 


CANDLES. 
LOVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ARNICA'LED CORN 


jy" IELD’S PATENT “ OZOKERIT” | 








inimediate ease a 








“MRS. & A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
RESTORER or DRESSIN 


FAI 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to "A 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause air to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxurisnt growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN H thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ai] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








to the| 


Majesty | 


Price 2s 6d. | 


Part TL. | 


C O.'S | 


reign 
Markets, &c., with an 


f 

exe es. Price 6d and Is per box. 

pr fany chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
LiY—withcut which nene are genuine. = Be sure and | ‘. 
ack for Young's. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


| "THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


SOME OF THE MOST on PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
TUE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
Ww ATE RS and SON, 3t Eastcheap, E.0 


I EA AND PERRINS’ _ S: AUCE, 

4 (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

| Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.’ 

| Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

| Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

and see the names of LEA and PE RRINS on all 

bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauc e8 ‘throughout the wor Id. 


* PROVED 


WATERS’ 


and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 


HE DIGESTIVE COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
delicate persons of all ages 
Tins from Is 6d to 2ls. Wholesale and Retail by 
the Manufacturers, 
| SAVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And Retail by all other Chemists. who also supply Dr. 
JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENGES, preparel by 
| Savory and Mouwre. Correct Heartburn, Flatulence, 
and an excess of acid in the stomach. 


(.-- SAFEST, the CLEANEST, the 














BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 
Westminster Wedge-Vitting Composites, made in all 
sizes, and sold everywhere. 

Name and address of nearest Vendor on appli- 
eation to 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
who supply the Trade only, 


London, 





LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance, Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud | 


others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each ' Table 
| yprten FLY is the acting ingrolient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S C ANTHARUDE S$ OLL, whi 
speedily produces Whiskers and t zens Hair, 33 6 1 ; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX,. ROSS, 2448 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 


| FPAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD eurls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it isapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sentfree for 54 stamps. 
| Had of all Chemists. 








High Holborn, 
HAIR DYE produces 


REY HAIR, 243 
| xX London.—ALEX. ROSS'S 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 


manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 sté Amps ; and all Ob Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 


| 
| 
| 


4 | original colour, and remains so by an oceasioual using. 
and ; 
com Pr, \ISTERS, the best ever invented 
nd removing those painful | 


May be} OSE 
| ] S iu 


10s 6d, sent for stamps—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


H Iborn, L ondot 1; and all ( Cc hem sts. 


M. ACHIN E.—This | is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
| hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
perfection, Any one can use it, and 
Price 10s 6d, seut carriage free—ALEX. 
Pamphlet sent for 


shaped to 
| without pain. 
:| RuSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
two stamps. 





| — 
| OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
| excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
| — relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
|! rated medicine, BLALR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement 

during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 9a 
per box; or obiained through any Chemist. 





~ ria, 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER. ond 


duced moro than 30 years ago by WILLI we 
| BURTON, when Plated by the patent peor a 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best artic le n 


next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 


ornamentally, as by no test can it be di 
i isting: 
from real silver. sUngulshed 
A small useful set, of first quality f i 
or fluis 
durability, as follows:— = ane 
























= 
° a 
Patterns. A: 
£s. ds, 
12 Table Forks..,......0-sesese00 211 ./2 3 
12 Table Spoons . 1 11 ./8 
12 Dessert Forks. 4 3.11 10 
12 Dessert Spoons ol 3.j1 10. 
OO Rea ee ee 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow ita © 2. 2¢@ 
2 Sauce Ladles ........ ° 6.). % 6 _ ¥ 
1 Gravy Spoon ..... 6.). 86. 9° 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow] 3.1. 6.1, #2 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. 16). 2.|. 93 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs os 26 36. 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carve -1991 361 468 
1 Butter Knife 29. 36. $9 
1 Soup Ladle . 9 .|.31.1, 19. 
1 Sugar Sifter........ 3. 4./. 46 








SP > 
Total.....c.rcccorcorceeL 9 56126613 3, 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 L5s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ............ 24s per doz, 
Dessert do., 18s ..... «Tea Spoons, 12s 6d, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Ele e ctro- ion on whi ite metal, 
£3153 to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 

to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—~A set of 
four, plain elegant prttera, £9; a sat of four, beated 
pattern, £10103; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 103 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26, 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver, 

12s to £2 6 6 glasses...€L 4s to £4163 

53 to £2 1Ss | 7 glasses...€1 13s to £7 Lg 
Biseuit Boxes, L4s to £5 103, 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 123 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 933 the dozen 
Knives and Forks, from ¢4 4s to £353 61 the doz» 
pairs. Cases from 83s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases 
from 15s to 84s the prir. 

All kinds of replating done by 


ILLIAM Ss. 
General Furnishing [ronmonger, by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Priace of Wales, sons 2 C ut al gua, 
containing upwards of 859 Illust rati ons of bis unr’- 
valled Stock. with Lists of Pric i Plans 





3 glasses. 
4 glasses...... 






the patent process 


BURTON, 















sand 
large Show Rooms, post free.—34 Ox! ard 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street: 4, 5,06 
andl Newman Yar, L padoa, W. Thee it of 
ing goods to the most distant picts of | “ U ta 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURT oN 
will always one dertake « lelivery at a smiill fixe fee rate. 
OTILIN IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
L AMAREL a resic res the human hair t r to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at wl hat age. JOUN GOSNELGL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the m rat 
eminent Chemists, st led in port ing this woa- 
derful liquid, It is now offered to the pat lic in a more 








concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


ie TOOTH PASTS is greatly superior to any Tooth 


Powder, gives the tecth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rauce to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, andat 
Angel Pagst ige, 93 Upper Tha umes 8 Stra st, London, 


i R. LOCOCK’S PUL. M‘ yN 10 

WAPFERS.—Mr. Phresh, Chemist, Dukiafleld, 
writes :—* Many cures of asthma, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, &¢., have come under my notice, No other 
medicine will cure so quickly, safely, or pleasantly.” 
In all disorders of the throat and lungs, rheumatism, 
and all hysterical and nervous complaints, they give 
instant relief. Sold by all Dra ggists at Is 1} d per box. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’ MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 ofteu hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, wiile the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, ‘flt ting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being seut to the Maautfacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 2ls, 26s 6d, and 31s 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
T ah YING ENE 2 

{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE V ELNS, and all cases of 

W nAKN iss and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary sto ok: 
ing. Price 4s 6a, 7s od, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 





Loudon. 
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Now ready, in Svo, price Half-a-Crown, 


FEW THOUGHTS on NAT ION AL EDUCAT ag ont 
4 PUNISHMENTS. By the Right Ion. Sir C. AppenLey, K.C.M.G., 3 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
ene cack nema 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





WOR 
rue SENSES and the INTELLECT. 


seript on Darwin on Expression. 








KS in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC. 


Price lds, 


The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOUN 
Hi my . ANGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait. (Just ready, 


Third Edition, with 
The Postscript 


ee ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Psychology aree Rome. Ry Chaaeee W. Geers. tn tiontemesre wt (ered, 
oe Third Edition, price 10s 6d. , NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, tho 
Or. Part . MENTAL SCIENCE, Psychology and History of Philosophy, price WALWORTH JUMPERS, Se. 
ant UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
ut I, MORAL SCIENCE, Ethical Theory and Ethical Systems, price 4s 6d. Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. ©. MAv rics Davirs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. [Svcond Edition now realy, 
‘et L. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part LI. INDUCTION, price 6s 64, NOTICE—A SILENT SERVICE, W ATO a NiGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
Ry ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. i‘ SEAN 
. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. ORTHODOX LONDON; 3 pn P hases of Religi mus 
nanegbecn : Life in the Church of England. By the Author of « Unortho lox London,” &¢ 
NEW VOLUME of the RECORD-OFFICE CALENDARS of STATE PAPERS. 1 vol. Svo. [Second Ldition now ready, 


aiWw 


VAL 
) Rei 
+ W 


. ira. 1iLTON, 


In imp. 8vo, pp. 648, price ls, ¢ 


singe AR of STATE PAPERS, 






e papers calendared in this volume extend over 
639, a year of which the 
and conclusion of the firs rs I 





wrthern Campaign agains 





Domestic Series, of the 
» 1639, Papen er = in H. MC s Public Record Office. 

a. and published by Authority of the Lords Com- 
ners of H.M.'s Tre usury, un de r the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


nguishing feature in English annals was the ince ption 


In the Press, and will shortly 


HETERODOX LONDON. By 
Davies, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox Loudon,” 
In 1 vol. Svo. 
*,* This volume will complete the 
Religious Life. 


NEW NOVEL by the 


be published. 


the Rev. C. Maurice 


* Unorthodox London,” &c., & 


loth, 


Edited 


ot of these very interesting works on London 


the six Summer months of 


st the Covenanters. These AUTILOR of “NO APPEAL.” 


historical documents are very numerous, the transactions they record are amongst ONCE and FO R E V Di R. By the Author of - No 
the most critical in Engtisbh history, and new and striking illustrations will be Appeal.” “Saved by a Woman.” ¢ ia eel 
found in them of the intluences that swayed the destiay of Charles I RRO, ates By « - P [Vow ready. 


LONGMAN and Co, and TRUBNER 
MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: 


London: 
Co. Cambridge: 
THom. 


and Co, 
A. 


Oxford: PARKER and 
anudC.BLacK., Dublin: A. 


JES 
Xe. 


A FRIEND at COURT. By Avex. Citant 


F.S.A., Author of “ Tae Life and Times of Algernon Sydaey,” 


, 
Ewan, 
3 vols. 
[Now ready. 





DE ADING CASES 
& CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 


PAINLESS 


for the SPECTATOR, 
May be had by order through any 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


DE NT ISTRY. 


Price 2s 6d each. 


A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. Lysoys. 
For BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel. 


In 2 vols, 
[Now ready. 
In 1 vol. 


[Vou ready 


WIF EK, and other Stories, 


rge Geith,” + City and Suburh,” “ T 


FRANK SINCLATR’S 


By Mrs. J. 1. Rippe.t, Author of * 


M E S S R Ss, G A DB R T E L, Much Alone,” &e., &e. {- Vow + i 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. Grorce 
~ r ‘ r Hoorer, Author of * The House of Raby,” &e. In 3 vols. [Vow realy. 
i2 LUDGATE HILL CITY, ne 


AND 


56 WARLEY STREET, CAVENDISIT SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES, 
NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


vrrmenn 
eee Url TU 


THE 


THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. 


“Ship Ahoy!” 


By the Author of 


(Vow realy, 


GRANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and Bachelors. 
By SHevsLey BDeEavcuAmP, 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


) 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WOK KS. 


VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF TIE 


| 
| 


Histor ry of Two Queens; 
Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
Hurwourn DIxon, COMPLETING THE WORK, 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer | 





PERCEVAL: including his Correspondence. By 
hi ison, SPENCER WALPULE, 2 vols. 8yve, 
with Port ait, 30s | 
“A valuable addition to our Parliamentary history. 
The book is full of interest."—Daily Nears. 


odge’s Peerage and Baronetage | 


for , Under tee Especial Patronage of a 

MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility. and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, bound, 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Bk Bonds. By Hawley | 


tsnr, Author of “Breezie Lungton, ‘False 
Is,” &¢. 3 vols. 


| 
| 
| 





ee 


Vie or and Vanquished. By Mary | 


“A, pi ho tory. The interest is well sustained.”— | 


| 


Sy ‘ 
dlouel Dacre. By the Author of | 
“CASTE.” 3 vols. 

“There is much that is attractive both in Colonei | 
Dacre a’ d the simple-hearted girl whom he honours 
with his love.”"— Ad/icnwum. 
Transmigration. By Mortimer 

COLLINS, 3 vols. 
_“A-story that ought to he read, and every word of 
it too. The interest never flags."—/est. 


The Blue Ril bon. By the Author 


“St. OLAVE’s,” ¢ 3 


¢ 
st 


v 






vols, 
rd unques 
Blue e Ribbon 


Wot} 


nably interesting story. We like ‘The 
iy much,.”—Spectator. 


| 
aniel Vaughan : Priest and | 


ONALD, [Feb 13, 








AACl J ve 


is. [ 


| Read 


SIGNED ARTICLES BY ABLE WRITERS. 


On Saturday, February 7th, will be published No. 3,445 of 


T HE EX AMIN E 


A Political, Social, and Literary Review. 


Containing:—The Political Outlook (Mditorial)—The Seotch Flections, by A. H. B.—Switzerland, and 
Germany, and the Jesuits, by Karl Blind—Political Outeests, by Charlotte E, Bobb—Local Government and 
Home Rule (coneluded), by Professor F. W. Newman—The American Presidency, by Monecure D. Conway— 
Current Eveuts—Corres onde mee—Parisian Note s—Literary Notes—Chaucer and bis Romantic Poe ms, by 
Edmund Sharpe—Hveffer’s * Music of the Future “—The Monthly Magazines—German Literatureo—Books of 
the Week, 4 &e aioli ie Lectures on He alth—The ‘Mone y Mart ket, &e 


R 











DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 

FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(FEBRUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


| It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debonture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guido. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bancens—t. ondon and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


|? HE “DUKE of EDINBURGILS 
QUICK MARCH. By J. Riviere, For the 
'p Piano. 


(Post free). 


Just published, 
CCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES of 


- sine “il . : . ti Dos 
LONDON and its SUBURBS. By ALEXANDER Introducing “God Bless cur Sailor Prince 


h : “ ae Hoa} | aud“ The Russian National Anthem.” Price 33; post 
pee 2 —" eam, i the Somerset Archeological free for eighteen stamps. 
Poot meat uaepanme | GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR 
bat de MON 1 ALEM BERI S The Song, sung by Mr. W. II. satay 


LETTERS to a SCHOOL-FELLOW, 
4 Translated frot mm the French by C, F. 
With Portrait, price 
BURNS pets Oates, 17 and 18 Portman 
ard 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


1s27— 


AUDLEY. 


stamps. The Pianoforte S 
Glover), post free eighteen stamps. The | 
Song (Large Notation), four stamps. Fora Milit ary 
| Band, by J. Riviere, twenty-four stamps. 
| WHEN the SHIP COMES HOME. A Now 
Song. By Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLIss (Miss Lindsay) 
4s; post free for twenty-four stamps. 


free, eighteen 
g 








London: 
Street, W., 





Just published. 


ESARISM & ULTRAMONTANISM. LET ‘THE HILLS RESOUND. A Now 
A Paper read before the “Academia of the gong, by the Composer of “God Bless the Priace 
Catholic Religion.” By His Grace the AkCHBISHOP of | of Wales.” Post free, eighteen stamps. Pieno 


WESTMINSTER. h a Preface. Price One Shilling. the Part 





and duet, twenty-four stamps cach; 





London: Bur 2nd OATES, 17 and 18 Portman | four stamps. 
Street, W.; and 53 Paternoster Row, 7 BO, Qu ESTIONS on the TITEORY of MUSIC. 
Now ready, price 8s. By ‘GKO. F. West. Twelfth Elition., Post free 
twelve stamps. “As a class-book for elementary 


HAMBERS'S INFORMATION for | 


| teaching in public schools it can have few superiors." 


the PEOPLE, Fifth Edition, with numerous | —Vide Daily Telegraph. 
Wood Engraviugs. : = Sole Publishers, Ronert Cocks and Co., New Bur 
VOLUME I. lington Street. N.B.—Gratis and post free, a Catal 





V. and R. CHAuBeERsS, London and Edinburgh. of all Mr, West's Pianoforte Music, Order everywhere 
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DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY; with Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
and Money. Medium 8vyo, 21s. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the above. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources, Medium 8vo, 21s. 
















































A 


Abridged from the above. Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, 


BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s, 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the above. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the Larger Work. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. Its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With Maps and 300 
Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s, 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Abridged from the above. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


A 


DR. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE. 
A PRIMARY HISTORY of the BRITISI 
NATION for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, with Exercises and Questions. 16mo, Is. 
ASCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
With Copious Exercises. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S FRENCH COURSE. 
The FRENCIT PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First 
tg hae containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. A First Latin 


Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. 
12mo, 3s 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains the Accidence arranged for the “ Public School Latin 
Primer.” 
7 7 ® ° 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. Latin Reading 
Book. An Introduction to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, 
and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
+ T . 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin Poetry. 
1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Ecloge Ovidianw. 5, Prosody and 
Metre. 4. First Latin Verse-Book, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin Prose 


Composition, Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, 
and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. 


Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo, 3-. 











according to Subjects and Etymology; with a First Latin-English Dictionary 
to Pheedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cesar's * Gallic War.” 12mo, 3s 6d. 
*,* The Dictionary separately, 12mo, 2s. 


The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
8vo, 6s. 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 


from the above. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


TACITUS: Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the 


Annals. With English Notes. 12mo, 3s 6d 


DR. WM. SMITH’S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRECA, Part I. A First Greek Course, 
containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
INITIA GRECA, Part II. 


taining short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. With 
a Lexicon. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


INITIA GRUECA, Part IIT. Greek Prose Composition, 





containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises, 12mo, 
3s 6d. 
The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. Post 


8vo, 6s. 

A SMALLER 
from the above Work, 

The ACCIDENCE of the GREEK LANGUAGE. 
Extracted from the above Work. 12mo, 2s 6d, 

PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
Part of the Pheedo; with Notes in English from Stallbaum. Schleiermacher's 
Introductions. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 


12mo, 3s 6d, 


Abridged 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





A SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. | 


for | 


Short Tales and | 


A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged | 


Post 


A Reading Book, con- | 


‘RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS 





Notice. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL, a New Serial Story 


by Mrs. LYNN LINTON, is commenced in the February Number of the “ Temp! 
Bar Magazine,” which also contains part of Major Whyte-Melville's = bd 
Story, * Uncle John.” Now ready at every Bookseller's, price One Shilling.” 


BYGONE DAYS in DEVON and CORN. 


WALL. With Notes of existing Superstitions and Customs. By Mrs. Hew. 
PENNELL WHITCOMBE. In post 8vo, 7s 6d. 7 Sire, Hamar 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb Charle 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JoHN TrMps, F.S.A., Author of wa 
Century of Anecdotc.” Jn 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. . 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to 
the GREAT REVOLUTION. By HeNry BARTON BAKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


“The author writes with a bold, graphic, picturesque pen, and seems not only 

| to have made himself thoroughly master of the period with which he deals, and 
minutely acquainted with the broad facts of history, but to throw himself 50 
heartily into the very stream of incident, that his whole canvas warms into real 

| life. In the whole book there is not a dull or careless chapter. The men and 
| women who figured in the great, terrible, brilliant, or ghastly scenes which he 
| describes start into being again at his will. and the old familiar words, Marie 
Antoinette, Robespierre, La Vallitre, and Louis XiV., are filled with new and 
living meaning. ‘The opening chapter is boldly and vigorously written, and instinct 
with lively incident, passion, and brilliant description, especially in the pages 
which concern De Retz himself, and introduces the reader most pleasantly to 
| the story of La Vallitre, a story often told, but never with greater truth and 
pathos than by Mr. Baker. The whole story is one of grace, tenderness, and pathetic 
beauty. Rarely, if ever, has the picture of Louis XIV. been drawn with so true, 

| so keen, so delicate, and so firm a hand. The portraits to these two able volumes, 
| whether of Louis XIV., XV., XVI., Mirabeau, Marie Antoinette, Robespierre, La 
Vallitre, Marat, or Madame Roland, must be taken as of real historic value. Even 
where confessedly not finished pictures, they are studies from which great pictures 
can be taken, or brilliant etchings which will charm and instruct far more the 
; general reader. We thank Mr. Baker for giving us this opportunity of studying 
his gallery of portraits, and are sure that they will meet, as they deserve to do, 
with a ready welcome on all sides. Power, brilliancy, and purity of style are of 

| far too rare occurrence not to be rewarded with hearty commendation.” —S/andard, 


| 
| NEW & POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE. A Novel. 


COURTENEY GRANT. Crown 8vyo, 10s 6d, 


LORD HARRY BELLAIR: 


the Author of “ Mary Powell,” &e. 








By 


a Novel. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 


By 


‘WON in a CANTER. A Novel. 


CALABAR.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


_PHILIP LEIGH. A Novel. 


By “Old 


[Just ready. 


{ RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
] Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
| 





COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 





| Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 16s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
VOL. III., 1852-1870. 


| CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


On January 31st will be published, with Two Illustrations, 1s, Part I. of 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





HANDBOOK FOR} ELECTIONS OF 1874. 


Immediately will be published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
| Tr yo r oa Tryp a. bs) TSN aa 
GLANCES AT INNER ‘ENGLAND. 
A LECTURE DELIVERED INJTHE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 





rE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK.—See the BUILDE t of 
THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d); also for View and other Illustrations 
of New Warehouses, Lisson Grove; Water Sapply for Country Mansions 


: Art 
Masters and the Public; a Picture of the Time; Sanitary News.—1 York Street, 
W c., and all Newsmen. 


| — 


IAGRAMS and PICTURES for 





LECTURES. — A 


iL 


LIST of 500 free on application to WM. THORNE, 28 Paternoster Row. 
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MRS. SOMERVILLE’S MEMOIRS. NEW WORK BY THE REV. G. W. COX, M.A. 


Third Thousand, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. On Saturday next will be published, Vos. I and IL, in 8vo, with Maps and Plans, price 36s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, fm A WISTORY OF GREECE, 


EARLY LIFE to OLD f 
SOMERVILLE. With Selections from her Corre- | . ‘ > 
spoudlence “by ber From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 


spondence. Edited by her Daughter, MARTHA 
SOMERVILLE. 

“This is a charming book; the story of the life of a 
remarkable and beautiful character, told, for the 
most part, in the tranquil evening of her well-spent 
days, by herself, with short additions here and there 
~ daughter, to complete the narrative. Few 


The First and Second Volumes, comprising the Historical Narrative to the End of the Peloponnesian War, 
with a full Index, 


By GEORGE W. COX, M.A, 
Late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Author of “ The Aryan Mythology,” &c. 


Hd will put this volume aside after, what must 

always be, a pleasant perusal of its pages, without | (To be completed in Two more Volumes.) 

feeling that it has imparted, by a mysterious sym- | 

athy, much of the goodness which is diffused London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


throughout it."—A “enum, 

“Mrs. Somerville was in science what Madame de - - 
Stael was in literature ; but she had a far more expan- | 
sive and varying intellectual sympathy than Madame | A PRIMEVAL RACE. 
de Stael. She loved painting, and at one time studied | 
and worked at the art with every promise of decided | 
success. She delighted in literature of all kinds and | 
in music, She was an enthusiastic admirer of every- A PHRENOLOGIST AMONGST THE TODAS . 
thing beautiful in nature as in art, and she maintained 5 


from first to last a keen sympathy in the political Or, the Study of a Primitive Tribe in South India; History, Character, 


progress of all countries."—Daily News. 








In 8vo, with 26 Permanent Illustrations, price 21s, 


“Miss Somerville has done her part with excellent Customs, Religion, Infanticide, Polyandry, Language. 
tact and judgment. The ‘Recollections’ are each ¥ 
amusing, picturesque, or instructive; and the letters 3y WILLIAM FE. MARSHALL, 
introduced, whether written by Mrs. Somerville or to ene ? , a : : 
her by Herschel, Faraday, Humboldt, Brougham, &e., | Lieutenant-Colonel of Her Majesty's Bengal Staff Corps. 
ossess generally some interest apart from the writers | “There is ccarcely another example of a race so completely isolated as the Todas, and the careful collection 


nena A soe ol ee =. — i na of all accessible materials for a study of their condition is certainly an important service to anthropology. 
oF ues rich o life Ser Gaachier: a0 far as berowe} Colonel Marshall has not only done this conscientiously and well, he has also produced an agreeable and 
share in the hook is concerned, has written as little as | entertaining book, admirably illustrated, which we cau recommend to the geueral reader as one from which 
“e he will derive interesting information in a pleasant form,” —.1/henwum., 


it was possible to do while conveying the needful facts 
and stringing her beads into a chain.”—Quvarterly *r To ADPPPY 
; —s London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


Review. 


WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 





Just published, dto, 31s 6d, 


OLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC 
MOLECULAR and MICROSCOPIC: PapTPRERS FROM INDIA AND KASHMIR. 
sicudagen | Written, 1870: Annotated, 1873. 

ith what indefatigable industry and unflagging | 
powers of iring knowledge Mrs. Somerville 
worked is hest shown in her carefully compiled work 
on‘ Molecularand Microscopic Science. [tis without a 
parallel as the intellectual feat of anyone drawing close 
to the #%h year, and more especially of a woman.”"— | 
Saturday Review. | 


“A work in which is contained a résumé of the most 


ieee" BEHIND THE SCENES IN RUSSIA. 


The CONNECTION of the PHYSICAL By GEORGE CARRINGTON, B.A. St. Alban’s Hall, Oxon., 


SCIENCES. 9th Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 








With numerous Illustrations, finely Engraved on Wood. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Strect, Covent Garden. 









Just published, crown Svo, 7s 6d, 


Author of “Colonial Adventures,” “Gregory Hawkshaw,” &c. 
“This generally exact and admirable treatise.”"— 
Tlumboldt. 
“Mrs. Somerville’s ‘Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,’ published in 18'4, and her ‘Physical Geo- | ——— . a 
graphy,’ in 1848, was the means of drawing popular 
attention to the results obtained through the lahours | M U D ] E’S S E L E Cc T L | B R A R Y 
of 2 host of explorers, voyagers, and scientific thinkers,” | a 
—Saturday Review, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 6th Edition. | NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


Post Svo, 9s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








“This work in numerous points comes into close Forster's Life of Dickens, Vol. I11, (2,000 copies) ; Motley’s Life of John of Barneveld; 
contact with the subject of Humboldt's Kosmos, a Life of Str Gilbert Elliot ; Memoirs of Mary Somerville; Life of Bishop Patteson, by Miss 
— po pgp bgp ther od red of egy Yonge; Memorial of Archibald Constable; Autohiography of IH. F. Chorley ; The Huguenots in 
Hele, ee ne eee oe by Samuel Smiles ; Life of George Grote; Lite and Letters of Dean Alford; Lise of 

“ Mrs, Somerville’s ‘ Physical Geography’ is the work | Rev. William Ellis; Life of Dr. Johnson, hy Alevander Main ; Drummond of Hawthornden, by 
the is most generally known by, and notwithstanding | Professor Masson; Iistory of Two Queens, by W. I. Dixon, Vols, LIT. and 1V, ; Autobiography 
the numerous works on the same subject that have | of John Stuart Mill; Autobiography ef Dr. Guthrie; Life of Spencer Perceval, by Spencer Wal- 
ped amit Bo still holds its place as a first pole; Memoir of Lord Denman, hy Sir J. Arnonld: Anecdote Lives of the Later Humourists, by John 

= ; Timbs ; Me moirs of Sara Cole ridge : Lifeot lanatz Moscheles ; hifi of the Countess von der Recke 
JOUN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. | Volmersteia; Villemain’s Life of Gre gory the Seventh ; My Recollections, by Lord Wm. Lennox ; 
— enenaaiadanieatl s ——— | Lise of Lord Kenyon ; Hayward's Biographical Essays, Third Series; Memoir of Sir Edward 
’ Codrington : Joan of Arc, by Mrs. Bray; Foretqu Biographies, hy William Maccall; Life of 
HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. James D, Forbes ;> Memoirs of Sir 1 i s Pte Lancashire Worthies, by Francis 

FIRST PRIN CIPL ES Second Espinasse ; Life of S. Vincent de Paul, hy Rer. R. FF. Wilson, Ve, AC 
Edition, Reorganised. vo, cloth, price lés. | A Revised Catalogue of the Principal Works in Tlistory, Biography, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction added to the Library during the past Three Years is now ready, 

and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


The PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2' 


vols. Syo, cloth, price 34s. 


The PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Second Fdition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 
SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions 
essential to Human Happiness Specified, and the 

First of them Developed. Svo, cloth, 10s. 


' 
EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, | ; 
MORAL, and PHYSICAL. Svo, cloth, 6s, | The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA LOGUE contains Forster's Lifi 
ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC. POLIT AL | of Dickens, Three Vols., half-calf extra, 34s; Old Kensington, hy Miss Thacke ray, hal/-morocco, 
and SPECULATIVE. 2 bach ange og 2110s 6d; J. S. Mill's Autobiography; Neneln Chillingly ; Lift of Moscheles 3 Chorley’s Auto- 
*.* A Third Volume is in the press, biography ; The Pillars of the House ; Lucius Davore ny, hy Miss Braddon F Nancy, hy Rhoda 

} Broughton; and more than Oue Thousand other *ynlar Books, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR FEBRUARY. 


New Edition now ready, post-free on application. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


| All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE°S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, from 








| 
Just published, in feap. folio, price 9. «| MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 
[THE UTRECHT PSALTER.| . Citaeeteaint 
Reports Addressed to the Trustees of the | MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


sritish Museum on the Age of the Manuscript. By 
E A. Bonn, E. M. Tuompson, Rev. H. O. Coxe, Rev. | 
&. S. Lewis, Sir M. Digny Wyatt, Professor West- | age 
woop, F. H. Dickinson, and Professor SWAINSON. 


With a Preface by A. PENRYHN STANLEY, D.D., Dean | ORNWALL MINERALS’ RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Special 





CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








ol w estminster, With Three Facsimiles. | Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. 
e WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | pet Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 
arden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, | periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, R. C. PRESTON, Secretary. 


Edinburgh. | 27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





Every Thursday, price 4d. 


NA TU R E. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
With the Number for Feb. 5th is given 
A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED STEEL PORTRAIT 
OF 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, fF.R.S. 


THE SAME NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS:— 


ScrentiFic Wortutes. 2. T. H. Huxtry. By Ernst Haeckel. 

ZOOLOGICAL NOMENCLATURE. By A. R. Wallace, F.Z.S. 

Tue COMMON Frog, By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. (With Illustrations.) 

Tne Acoustic TRANSPARENCY AND OPACITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 2. 
Royal Institution Friday Evening Discourse, by Professor Tyndall, 
F.R.S. (With Illustration.) 

EXTRACTS FROM AN ApDDRESS BY Sik W. THOMSON, F.R.S., TO THE 
SocreTY oF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS. 

NOTES, SCIENTIFIC SERIALS, SOCIETIES, AND ACADEMIES, &c., &c. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S WORKS :— 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 61. 

CONTENTS :—Natural Knowledge—E mancipation: Black and White— 
A Liberal Education—Scientifie Education—The Study of Zoology—The 
Physical Basis of Life—Scientifie Aspects of Positivism—On a Piece of 
Chalk—The Origin of Species, &. 

CRITIQUES and ADDRESSES. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Administrative Nihilism—The School Boards: What they 
can do, and what they may do—On Medical Education—Yeast—On the 
Formation of Coal—Coral and Coral Reefs—Paleontology and the Doc- 
trine of Evolution—Biogenesis and Abiogenesis—Mr, Darwin's Critics, &c. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS on PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 

Illustrations, New Edition, 18mo, 4s 6d. 





New and 





NEW BOOKS. 
FLTRUSCAN RESEARCHES. 


ISAAC TAYLOR. 8yo, lis. 


By the Rev. 


[/mmediately. 


A? MANUAL of the CHEMISTRY of the 


vans COMPOUNDS; or, Organic Chemistry. By C. SCHORLEMMER, 


’.R.S. Svo, with Illustrations, 14s, [/mmediately. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Logic and Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester. 

2 vols. 8vo, 253. [This day. 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster, Chaplaid to the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales. Syvo, 10s 6d. [Vhis day. 


>IT + . y XT = 

pkt MMOND of HAWTHORNDEN : | the 
Story of his Life and Writings. Py Professor MASSON. Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait and Vignette, engraved by Jeens, 10s 6d. (This day. 

“ Around his hero Professor Masson groups national and individual epi- 
sodes and sketches of character which are of the greatest interest, and 
which add to the value of a biographical work which we warmly recom- 
mend to the lovers of thoroughly healthy books.”"—Notes and Queries. 


W: ARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION : 
j in Four Sermons for the Day. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAviEs, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, 23 éd, [Vert week. 


is wie BIRTH of CHEMISTRY. By G. F. 


RopweiyL, F.R.AS. F.C.S. Crown S8yo, with numerous [ilustrations, 


3s 6d. (New Volume of “ Nature Series.) (This day. 
(PHEOL JOGIA GERMANICA. Translated 

from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 18mo, 4s 6d. (New 

Volume of * The Golden Treasury Series.”) [This day. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 

r 7 On mma ro rm > > r r » 

ie STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1874. 
A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, 
A Handbook for Merchants and Politicians. By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day. 

“It isa handbook for the politician as well as for the merchant, and as 

& statistical and historical annual of t States of the civilised aud mer- 
cantile world, stands without a rival.”"—TZimes. 


A PRINCESS of THULE. By WiuruiAm 


BLACK, Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phacton,” &c. Fifth 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

‘We can safely say that seldom has a more graceful and pathetic 
romance been written. "—Morning Post, 

“ - has for one thing the great charm of novelty."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 

“rom first to last the whole story is adorned with grace of style, with 
areaqae colouring, with touches of racy humour that are rarely found 
in combination with true artistic power and keen insight into human 
andard, 

‘A beautiful and nearly perfect st: T'Y¥+-see0e WO have sought in vain for 
some weak point in Mr, Black's wonderful story.” —Spectator, 












pi 








ture,” —S, 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
HSSToRIC: AL COURSE ‘or SCHOOLS, 


Edited by E. A Freeman, D.C.L. 

Vol. | GENERAL SKETCH of EURO-; Vol. IIl, HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
PEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Free- By MARGARET MACARTuUUR, 13mo, 
MAN, D.C.L. Third Edition, 1Smo, ; price 2s, 

33 GA. | 

Vol. Il. HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Vol. IV. HISTORY of ITALY. By 
EpitH THompeson. Second Edition, | the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 18mo. 
18mo, 2s 6d. | price 3s. , 

Other Volumes in preparation. 


oa : oO ATTN 
GCE ENCE PRIMERS for ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, Under the joint Editorship of Professors HUxLey, Roscox, 
and BALFOUR STEWART. 
ees By Professor Roscok, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Pro. 
F.R.S. Second Edition, 18mo, Llius- fessor GRIKIB, F.R.S. 18mo, Illus- 
trated, 1s. trated, Is. 
PHYSICS. By Professor BALFour 
Stewart, F.R.S. Second Edition, GEOLOGY. By _ Professor Gerxte, 
18mo, Illustrated, 1s. F.R.S. 18mo, Illustrated, 1s, 
In preparation. 
INTRODUCT ORY, By Professor Hux- | ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman Locx- 
LEY, F.R.S YER, F.R.S. 
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